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WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

BT  MRS.  S.  ELIZA  GIBSON. 

Near  a  garden  walk  grew  a  lovely  rose-bush, 
whose  beauty  attracted  the  notice,  and  arrested  the 
Ibotste^s  of  each  passer  by.  Careful  hands  had 
nurtured  it,  and  the  choicest  of  Heaven’s  dews  de¬ 
scended  upon  and  blessed  it.  One  rose  which  had 
but  just  burst  the  fetters  vof  the  bod — white  in  its 
aalure,  yet  its  delicate  leaves  tinged  by  the  faintest 
blush,  looked  modestly  out  from  behind  the  green 
leaves  of  its  parent  bush,  and  asked  the  tribute  of 
admiration.  The  zephyr  stooped  to  kiss  it,  and 
passed  on  loaded  with  perfume.  How  beautiful! 
’Twas  Life  that  made  it  thus !  A  day  passed,  and 
yet  others  in  quick  succession,  and  again  the  eye 
sought  die  rose  ;  but,  alas,  bow  changed  !  Its  pe¬ 
tals,  vellow  and  sere,  were  now  scattered  wildly 
around,  or  hung  mournfully  down  the  stalk  whicli 
had  once  supported  it.  Wliy  thus  ?  Ah  !  with  its 
odor.  Life  had  fled  ! 

A  lofty  oak  reared  its  head  lo  the  sky,  while  its 
branches,  broad  and  extended,  waved  firoudly,  and 
spoke  its  mightiness.  Naiure’s  choristers  found  a 
l^e  in  its  recesses,  and  beneath  its  templing  shade 
lingered  even  the  antlered  rover  and  panting  fawn. 
Here,  too,  the  weary  traveller  sought  rest  and  a 
shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun, 
while  wonder  matked  his  gaze  as  his  eye,  upturn¬ 
ed,  sought  the  topmost  branches.  What !  marvel¬ 
ed  he  that  the  sapling  became  so  lofty !  ’Twas 
Life  that  brought  even  from  the  germ,  the  mighty 
oak !  But  look  again  !  A  fiery  fluid,  “  the  finger 
ofOod”  has  marked  it,  and  the  once  proud  trunk 
issbattered,  and  its  branches,  clad  in  blackened 
leaves,  hang  in  mournful  submission  lo  the  ground. 

A  worm — start  not  back  in  disgust, ye  of  refined 
sensibilities,  fur  that  worm  was  animated  by  the 
same  principle  which  animates  the  proud  and  no¬ 
ble  of  earth  ! — a  worm  was  in  the  path,  and  its  mo¬ 
tions  were  quick,  active  and  joyous,  as  onward  it 
moved,  as  if  thought  guided  its  steps,  or  intellect 
dictated  its  motives.  The  curious  stooped  to  ob¬ 
serve,  and  while  doing  thus,  roused  on  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  something  which  enlivened  if:  but  a 
careless  foot  passed  that  way,  and  when  the  eye 
again  turned  to  the  worm,  it  found  it  errsbed  and 
mingled  with  the  dust.  Tlius  frail,  ^nd  thus  brit¬ 
tle  is  the  thread  of  life  ! 

A  butterfly  all  glad  and  joyous  sported  in  the 
smiles  of  a  summer  sun.  Pride  seemed  exultaot, 
for  gorgeous  colors  met  in  its  attire,  and  gaiety  be¬ 
decked  its  silken  wing.  Now  it  stooped  and  sipped 
the  iweete  of  the  lowliest  flowers — now  d(aok  pec- 


ter  from  the  honeysuckle,  and  anon,  rose  on  gilded 
wing  to  banquet  on  the  delicaces  of  the  richer  rose. 
Here,  too,  was  Life  in  all  its  sportiveness  and  ga¬ 
iety  1  Could  it  indeed  be  transitory  ?  \  week  has 

fled,  and  look  now  for  the  butterfly !  The  mea¬ 
sure  of  its  Life  is  full — the  number  of  its  days  is 
o’er,  and  the  gay  butterfly  is  not ! 

A  young  damsel  stood  at  an  open  window,  and 
her  enthusiastic  gaze  rested  on  those  brilliant  gems, 
that  bedecked  the  soinbered  canopy  of  heaven. — 
Health  has  kissed  her  cheek,  and  left  there  its  love-  | 
liest  blush,  and  beauty  resplendent  shone  from  ev-  j 
1  ery  feature,  while  the  signet  of  intellect  sat  proudly 
I  on  her  lofty  brow,  aad  the  fire  of  genius  flashed  in 
her  every  glance  !  Her  ornaments  were  the  bright 
,  gems  from  the  deep  mints  of  science,  and  her 
I  crown,  a  garland  of  truth  interwoven  with  the  flow- 
'  ers  of  literature  !  But  what  illumined  the  temple, 

I  and  rendered  visible  lo  earth’s  creatures  its  beauti- 
I  ful  decorations  ?  Ah  !  this  loo,  was  life.  A  peri- 
'  od  of  time  has  winged  its  flight,  and  again,  in  the 
same  room  is  that  lovely  maiden ;  but  the  light  hath 
'  left  her  eye  and  the  enthusiasm  her  countenance ; 
and  now,  cold  and  motionless,  she  rests  on  a  lowly 
bier ! 

Say,  why  this  change  ?  Alas !  the  pale  mes¬ 
senger  called  at  her  door,  and,  without  waiting  for 
her  bidding,  entered  and  reft  the  temple  of  its  glow¬ 
ing  spark. 

A  moaareh  sat  upotra  throne  with  the  garb  of 
royalty  about  him;  afld  the  ensign  of  power  upon 
his  haughty  brew.  Menials  treurhled  at  his  glance 
— proud  lords  cowered  beneath  his  frown,  and  na¬ 
tions  hastened  to  obey  his  mandate  !  Yes,  he  was 
great — and  powerful,  too,  in  his  greatness,  foi  king¬ 
doms  bowed  in  submis«ion  to  his  decree,  and  even 
the  lives  of  thousands  were  at  his  disposal!  But 
what  was  it  that  sent  the  purple  blood  circling 
through  his  royal  veins  ? — what  but  life! — and  had 
the  monarch  power  over  this?  The  wind  of  the  j 
pestilejice  aro.se,  the  haughty  one  inhaled  its  poi¬ 
sonous  breath,  and  the  head  which  was  once  graced  I 
by  a  crown,  now  lies  low,  and  on  a  level,  with  the 
slave  and  the  beggar !  I 

Here,  then,  is  Life  !  The  rose  a«d  the  oak ;  the  | 
worm  and  the  butterfly;  the  maiden  and  the  mon¬ 
arch,  portray  it  in  all  its  gaiety  and  sportiveness, 
its  beauty  and  power;  but  how  frail,  how  fickle 
and  uncertain  are  its  beamings!  To-day  it  bright¬ 
ens,  it  glows,  it  illumines — lo-«iorrow  it  is  not ! — 
We  see.,  we  feel  it,  and  yet,  we  know  it  not ! — 
Look  to  it,  ye  of  reflection,  and  then  tell  me  if}  e 
can — what  is  Life  ? 

Moiiroeton,  Pa. 


For  the  Nagasiae  aad  Advocate. 

HOME. 

BT  RET.  8.  H.  LLOTD. 

“  Home  of  my  childhood,  though  1  leave  thee, 
Thoughts  of  thee  will  haunt  me  still ; 

Scene  of  former  peace  and  pleaaure 
Thou’lt  be  dear,  roam  where  1  will. 

1  ahall  aee  ihy  wild  .woods  waving, 

Tread  ihy  verdant  vale  once  more — 

All  that  binda  my  heart  unto  ihee, 

Mem’ry  can  and  will  restore.” 

IJow  strong  the  attachments  of  home  !  How  ma- 
1  ny  silken  cords  bind  us  to  the  land  of  our  youlh  ! 
When  we  look  back  upon  the  scenes  of  our  child¬ 
hood,  and  behold  the  gentle  stream,  and  the  moss- 
covered  cottage,  our  imaginations  are  aroused, 
while  we  dwell  upoi>  them  with  pleasing  emotions, 
and  associate  them  with-Iands  of  eochantment.-— 
There  the  sun  appeared  to  shiue  brighter,  and  the 
.flowers  to  emitR^-uviie  grateful  fragrance.  There, 
too,  is  Uie  old  school  house,  where  we  rehearsed 
our  tasks,  and  laid  the  basis  upon  which  time  might 
rear  the  n^lgatnicipfeoTbunfiaq  lumwIedge.  There 


are  heard  the  gentle  tones  of  a  mother’s  lo8ki,  airil 
the  kind  admonitions  of  a  father’s  words.  'Tbeie 
is  chanted  the  melodious  music  of  “  home,  eweet 
home.” 

How  often  will  our  minds  revert  back  to  these 
scenes  of  by-gone  days,  and  recall  the  recoH^tiooe 
of  youth!  When  the  brow  is  weary  with  ca.re,  we 
are  carried  back  to  the  innocent  days  of  childhood, 
the  golden  era  of  life,  and  memory  wi|h  her  magic 
wand,  opens  the  view  before  us.  There  by  toe 
side  of  the  running  brook  the  old  school  house  re¬ 
mains;  here  at  our  feet  the  stream  is  i|Ul  gliding 
aloBg,  and  the  same  trees  mark  the  home  of  our 
infancy.  There  too,  is  the  gurgling  ibunta^aod 
above  the  same  sua  isehiiriog,  casting  hie  tlhme 
ufion  the  waters  beneath,  and  Uluminatingthe  val¬ 
ley  and  hilltop,  as  if to  show  the  brightness  and  plea- 
suies  of  home.  Home  is  then  a  theme  for  delight ; 
we  regard  it  as  the  elysiumof  our  Joys— as  the  phe 
ladise  of  our  earthly  existence. 

Then  talk  not  of  the  glittering  courts  of  the  pal¬ 
ace,  nor  of  the  bounties  of  a  tropical  clime — tell  me 
not  of  the  mansions  of  the  great ;  give  me  my  home, 
and  by  the  fireside  of  the  domestic  altar  I  will  vie 
with  the  crowned  monarch  on  histhrone,  and  calm¬ 
ly  wait  for  the  summons  of  death  to  jouroey  on  to 
our  dwelling  in  the  skies,  where  all  shalf unite  in 
the  blessings  of  one  common  home, 

“  No  wHiderer  lost— a  family  in  Heaven.” 

Clinton  Liberal  Instiiam. 

For  the  Naf  aaiae  aaS  AdveeaM. 

ATHE  ISM. 

“How  dark  the  night  that  Atheism  brings.*” 

Who  that  reflects  upon  creation— or  the  origin 
of  earth’s  transit  from  chaotic  night,  into  its  present 
globular  form,  beautifully  diversified  with  moun¬ 
tains,  hills,  and  dales — exactly  suited  to  the  pnv 
duction  and  preservation  of  animal  litis— vegetable 
life,  to  give  it  color,  beauty,  clothing  and  fragrance; 
and  animal  life,  that  its  vigor  may  be  spenlin  ren- 
[  dering  organized  beings  happy— can  attribata  it  to 
chance  ?  Who,  I  ask,  can  consider  this  the  result 
j  of  chance,  or  blind  fate,  and  at  the  same  time, 
j  maintain  a  character  fur  coasistency  and  cantknr? 

I  Where  is  the  |x)wer  that  gave  to  nonentity  a  di«- 
I  {Msition  to  leap  from  its  dark  abode— assume  sub- 
I  stance  and  form,  color  and  vitality,  and  come  forth 
!  fiom  its  hiding  placi' — submit  to  certain  laws,  such 
I  as  cohesion,  gravitation,  and  the  like,  \«hich  are 
j  found  to  be  **  without  variablenese,”  neither  hav¬ 
ing  “shadow  of  turning” — and  above  all,  take  life 
where  no  life  did  exist,  and  become  a  living  sool^— 
be  formed  into  bones  and  muscles,  ligaments,  flesh, 
and  all  that  pertain  to  organized  beings — and  in 
this  form,  lake  upon  itself  certain  other  laws,  for 
its  enlargement  and  preservatioii,  independent  of 
those  physical  laws  previously  spokeo  of;  and 
move  in  all  the  beauty,  and  vigor,  and  majesty 
which  characterises  man  ?  Man  the  result  of 
chance,  yet  possessing  intelligence  t6  discern,  and 
power  to  form !  Also  possessing  power  "to  propa¬ 
gate  his  own  species,  by  means  of  certain  laws 
which  he  took  upoo  himself,  when  .the  grand  impe¬ 
tus  was  given  by  Chance,  the  ahnigiity  creator  of 
the  world  !  And  yet  so  slackened  is  that  power 
that  even  Chance,  once  the  powerful  origin  of  won¬ 
ders,  can  not  now  produce  a  living  beiog  except  by 
fixed  laws,  instituted  by  the  ipse  dixit”  of  b}^ 
gone  time!!  Is  it  possible  that  any  man,  possess¬ 
ing  common  discernment,  can  overlook  the  evi¬ 
dence  seen  in  the  handy  work  of  nature,  that  there 
is  a  God — a  being  possessing  all  power  and  wi»- 
dom— who  created  and  who  governs  the  universe 
—  “  and  without  whom  was  nothing  made  that  was 
made ;”  who  fixed  the  flaming  orb  of  day, 
caused  the  lesser  planets  to  wheel  their  round,  wMh 
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a  precision  unknown  among  the  works  of  men  ?  ij  steam  car,  vieing  with  the  hurricane  in  point  of 
Go,  proud  skeptic  !  walk  forth  at  the  still  hour  of  J  speed,  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  in¬ 
night,  and  gaze  upon  the  starry  heavens.  Imagine  '  ertia.  And,  in  view  of  the  rotation  of  the  planets 
yourself  so  situated  and  so  constituted  that  you  can  |J  in  the  solar  system,  arotind  their  common  centre  ;  | 
take  an  all  comprehensive  view.  Does  Chance;  of  the  satelites  around  their  primaries;  and  of  the  j 
rule  the  universe?  Mark  the  wheeling  of  those  innumerable  worlds  in  infinite  space  beyond;  it 
orbs  around  their  common  centre —  l|  seems  incompatible,  even  with  human  weakness! 

.. _ — — - Much  design  — with  the  confessedly  circumscribed  powers  of 

Is  seen  in  nil  their  motions,  nil  their  mskes  ;  ,  man — 

Design  implies  intelligence  and  art,  *<  Whose  bounded  sight  scarce  spreads  an  inch  around, 

That  cant  be  iron,  ourselves,  or  ■  To  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  v^hole.” 

Map  scarce  can  comprehend,  could  man  bestow  7  1.,,  -ei 

W^,  motion,  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain,  1,  And  then  the  miseries  ol  such  a  conception  ol  the 

Shot  through  masses  of  enormous  weight?  j' origin  of  things  !  No  cheering  light  beams  radi- 

Who  bid  brute  matter  s  restive  lump,  assume  ently  upon  him  !  No  sun  of  hope  shines  o’er  his 

K‘.na\VeHmmirinr’Vhr^^  !'  pathway,  dispelling  the  deep  mistiness  which  en- 

Assumins  its  indisnutible  right  slirouds  the  tomb  !  But  he  lives  on  in  the  miseries 

To  dance,  would  liirm  a  universe  of  dust!  ■  of  conscious  superiority — believing  that  death  will 

Has  matter  none  ?  Then  wl.ence  these  glorious  forms,  i  terminate  his  being,  and  the  fond  hopes,  if  ^ 

And  boundless  flights,  Irom  shapeless,  and  reposed  7  u  i  •  i  i  ...  •  ®  i  .  i  •  *  •  l 

Has  matter  more  than  motion  ? Has  it  ihought,  he  dare  indulge  them,  implanted  in  every  mail  s 

■Tudgmeiit,  and  genius?  Is  it  deeply  learned  bosom,  of  a  continuance  of  life  beyond  the  dark  j 

In  matitematics?  Has  jt  formed  such  laws.  Confines  of  the  grave  !  i 

Which,  but  to  guess,  a  Newton  made  immortal  ?  i  .  n  .u-  •  j  j  ,  j  i  •  •  i  •  u.  i  i 

-V  i'.  ,’’  .  .  I  1  All  this  stde  death,  dark  ns  IS  midnight  gloom. 

If  so,  how-each  sage  atom  laughs  at  me,  l  »  j  n  u  i  u  i  ^  i  i 

u-  /  1  I  ■  I-  •  _ _ I  And  all  beyond  as  cheerless  as  Us  tomb !  ' 

Who  think  a  clod  mierior  to  a  man  !  i  ..  v  ir  •'  i  ,  .  i  i  i 

If  art  to  form,  and  counsel  to  conduct-  “Ye  self-consolers  by  eternal  sleep. 

And  that  with  greater,  far.  than  human  skill-  !  Come  to  the  verge  ofthis  tremendous  oteep ! 

Rwides  not  in  Mch  block-a  Godhead  reigns.  I  see  Annihilation  drear ! 

Grant  then,  invisible,  eternal  Mind  ;  ^  O’  *  The  thought  we  fear ! 

,  11- _ ,...j  »  I  Reason  starts  back  amazed,  and  heaves  a  sigh. 

That  granted,  all  ta  solved.— -  l|  Shouts  endless 7, r*  /  And  dooms  that  creed  m  die!” 

Does  Chance  rule  the  universe  ?  No  !  Oxford'Academy.  May,  1842.  Johsn.ves. 

“ - God's  finger,  set  aright  |  - - - - - - 

This  exquisite  machine  with  all  its  wheels,  I!  for  tlio  Mugaziiie  and  Advocate. 

Though  intervolvcd  exact. - ”  h  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LIBERAL  PRIN- 

It  seems  unnatural  and  unreasonable  in  the  ex- |j  CIPLES  AMONG  MANKIND, 

treme,  that  any  man,  po-ssesslng  the  light  and  in-  h  Jq  ancient  times,  the  king  who  caused  the  most 
lelligence  which  a  knowledge  of  science  bestows,  splendid  edifices  to  be  erected,  and  the  hero  who 
should  fail  to  become  convinced  of  llie  truth  of  the  jj  gained  the  most  victories,  were  esteemed  the  great- 
poet’s  conclusion  ;  that  “a  G.idhead  reigns.”  Even  est  men;  yet  we  find  that  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
the  wiUI  and  barbarous  inhabitant  of  the  forest—  n who  were  governed  bv  these  men.  was  evireme. 


poet’s  conclusion  ;  that  “a  u.Kihead  reigns.  Lven  ^  est  men;  yet  we  find  that  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
the  wild  and  barbarous  inhabitant  of  the  forest—  i  pig  who  were  governed  by  these  men,  was  extreme- 
"  Whose  soul,  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray  I  [y  wretclied. 

Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way,”  ^  fretiuently  compelled  to  fight  with 

Even  he,  nations  which  had  never  injured  them  ;  to  butcher 

Sees  Ood  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind.”  their  fellow  men  or  throw  away  their  own  lives. 

And  it  is  truly  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  prejudice  for  the  purpose  of  immortalizing  their  rulers.  Or 
and  sophistry  should  bias  the  educated  mind  to  such  they  were  compelled  to  labor  all  their  lives  to  erect 
a  degree,  that  it  beholds  in  nature,  nothing  but  the  pyramids,  obelisks  and  temples,  some  of  which 
resultofhap-bazard  influences.  Though  the  teach-  maybe  seen  at  the  present  day.  In  those  days 
ings  of  nature  are  ample,  and  convey  with  unerring  the  monarch  considered  hissubjects  as  beings  made 
precision  and  power,  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Creator  expressly  for  his  benefit,  whose  lives  and  happiness 
and  Governor,  yet  they  are  not  alone  in  the  great  were  to  he  sacrificed  at  his  word.  The  thought  of 
and  good  work.  Man  feels  the  need  of  a  protector,  rendering  the  people  more  happy  and  intelligent, 
a  friend,  a  father.  His  mind  does  not  re.st  easy  never  appears  to  have  entered  their  minds.  When 
with  the  idea,  that  he  is  superior  to  all  other  beings,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  appeared  upon  earth,  a  new  era 
but  is  raised  above  the  things  of  earth,  and,  like  a  commenced — he  came  “  lopreach  good  tidings  un¬ 
child,  “is  constantly  lookingaround for  its  Father.”  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  to  pro- 
He  asks  the  origin  of  his  being;  and  does  not  rest  chiim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of 
satisfied,  until  the  proper  idea  of  God  is  commnni-  the  prison  to  them  that  were  bound;  to  proclaim 
cated  unto  him.  Then  he  asks  for  the  proof ;  and  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of 
is  pointed  to  the  heavens,  to  the  earth,  and  to  him-  vengeance  of  our  God,  to  comfort  all  that  mourn.” 
self;  while  a  voice  from  on  high,  proclaims  in  liv-  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
ing  accents,  “  I  am  that  being  whom  you  search  repentance.  He  was  emphatically  the  good  Shep- 
after” — “I  am  your  father,  friend,  and  protector”  herd,  who  cared  for  all  the  sheep.  He  taught  the 
—“  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.”— Then  he  Jews  that  they  were  no  longer  to  consider  themselves 
asks,  “is  it  so?  Must  I  accept,  or,  must  I  reject  the  especial  favorites  of  God,  but  that  the  fulness 
this  testimony  ?  Must  I  consider  this  being  supe-  of  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  brought  in  to  be  partakers 
nor  to  all,  and  the  proper  object  of  veneration  and  of  his  goodness.  He  showed  that  God  was  no  re- 
love?  or,  must  I  look  farther,  and  still  farther,  nnd  specter  of  persons;  he  came  to  establish  peace  on 
thus  on,  without  ever  becoming  satisfied,  for  the  earth  and  gootl  will  to  men.  Most  of  the  followers 
first,  not  the  second,  or  immediate,  but  the  first  of  Jesus  were  from  the  poorer  cla-sses,  and  those 
cause  of  all  things  ?”  who  weie  not,  became  as  lowly  in  spirit  as  the  most 

The  mind  becomes  bewildered  and  lost  in  this  ;  destitute.  Even  Si.  Paul,  who  was  a  Pharisee,  < 
hopeless  speculation.  But  it  is  not  so  lon|[.  He  j;  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  became  one  of  the  most  lib-  I 
18  soon  able  to  see,  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  himself;  I  eral  minded  Christians  which  the  world  has  ever 
and  not  in  the  stateliness  of  truth.  If  he  can  not  produced,  and  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  that 
conceive  of  the  existence  of  a  being,  who  does  not  |i  equalizing  doctrine  which  places  the  king  and  the 
owe  its  being  to  a  cause  prior  to  its  existence ;  the  ;|  beggar  on  the  same  footing  in  the  presence  of  our  I 
well  balanced  mind  acknowledges  that  Being,  who  I;  heavenly  Father.  i 

is  the  centre  of  all  perfection,  and  the  dispenser  of  !  The  persecutions  which  many  of  the  advocates 
all  grace,  to  be  its  God.  And  he  at  once  perceives,  of  Christianity  had  to  suffer,  did  not  retard  its  pro- ' 
that  the  attempt  to  fathom  immensity  that  be  may  I  gress;  the  mass  of  the  peopleevery  where  received  j 
find  out  its  Author,  must  be  futile,  indeed.  It  is  ■  it  with  jw.  But  pure  Christianity  was  not  the  j 
impossible,  as  we  have  shown,  for  man  with  his  ||  doctrine  for  tyrants.  Under  their  influence  it  be- i 
present  limited  capacities,  to  “  find  out  God”  in  the  1}  came  corrupted  w’ith  the  dross  of  paganism,  and 
plenitude  of  his  being.  But,  vain  are  the  preten- '  the  dogmas  and  schisms  of  men  were  introduced, 
sionsof  that  man  to  consistency,  who,  because  he  i|  The  shadow  of  truth  became  the  refuge  of  false- 
can  not  grasp  infinity,  fancies  it  the  part  of  ^isdom  .  hood.  The  standard  of  the  cross  became  the  en- 
to  reject  the  idea  of  God,  so  forcibly  set  forth  in  the  !  sign  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  and  the  professed 
works  of  nature.  As  wellniight  the  juvenile  mind,  |  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  carried  fire  and 
pronounce  the  intricate  machinery  of  the  rapid  sword  amongstan  unofiending  people.  Thus  while  ^ 


professing  Christians  increased  in  numbers  ' 
and  influence,  corruptions  and  imperfectio^*'^ 
creased  in  equal  proportion,  until  they  finall^ 
ed  the  climax  of  all  that  was  bad.  ^  **'*’* 

A  reaction  now  com  mcnced.  Reformers  g 
up  and  dissenters  began  to  multiply.  The^P*** 
tesianis  were  but  a  lew  shades  better  than  the 
pists  from  whom  they  had  dissented;  and  th 
brought  with  them  many  of  the  aristocratic  noiio*^ 
of  the  Catholics,  which  were  introduceil  into 
new  churches.  Our  heavenly  Father  was 
represented  as  a  cruel  and  vindictive  tyrant  wT 
could  take  delight  in  seeing  his  creatures  w’riih'  ° 
in  unceasing  torment  throughout  the  wastelessaj* 
of  eternity.  But  the  reformation  did  not  end  he 
The  Protestants  soon  had  reformers  and  dissente* 
among  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  th* 
minds  of  men  began  to  liberalize  and  expand  uq* 
der  their  influence.  The  spirit  of  liberty  burst 
forth  in  England,  during  the  days  of  CiomwelL 
and  almost  triumphed.  But  the  people  were  toe 
ignorant  to  he  free.  But  although  the  flame  was 
smothered,  it  was  by  no  means  extinguished ~ 
The  tree  of  liberty  sprung  up  in  England,  butwas 
soon  transplanted  into  the  soilof  ihe  newworld.~ 
Here  it  flourished  for  a  time,  but  was  soon  retar^d 
in  its  growth;  for  although  the  Puritans  had  fled 
from  persecution  at  home,  they  soon  entered  into 
persecuting  measures  them.selves,  and  punished 
those  who  differed  from  them,  with  death  or  ban¬ 
ishment. 

But  the  attention  of  our  forefathers  was  soon  turn¬ 
ed  to  anothersubject.  Theojijiressionsofa  foreign 
ministry  became  intolerably  burihensome.  Ail 
sects  and  denominations  united  to  repel  their  in¬ 
vaders,  and  throw  oir  the  yoke  of  tyrants;  and  their 
motto  was  “liberty  or  death.”  Thanks  toourbe- 
neficent  Parent,  they  triumphed.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  our  independence  contained  allthatafiee 
people  could  wish.  Here  it  was  boldly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  asset  ted,  “  That  all  men  w  ere  created  eqaaL” 
It  must  be  admitted  that  our  forefathers  laid  a 
broad  and  noble  foundation  for  their  childiento 
work  upon,  and  rear  a  temple  to  liberty. 

This  work  has  been  marred  and  defaced  by  con¬ 
tentions  amongst  the  builders,  about  which  should 
be  greatest.  And  when  one  party  has  reared  i 
pillar  to  liberty,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  other 
to  pull  it  down,  and  trample  it  in  the  dust.  But 
this  very  spirit  shows  that  one  party  will  not  aufier 
the  other  to  tyrannize  over  the  jicople  long.  But 
while  the  founders  of  our  republic  asserted  that  all 
men  were  created  equal,  a  messenger  of  glad  tid¬ 
ings  came  from  the  British  Isles,  and  proclaimed 
the  long  obscured  truth,  that  all  mankind  would  ba 
finally  holy  and  happy  beyond  the  grave.  Theai 
truths  must  and  will  triumph.  “Darkness has kng 
covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people;" 
but  the  light  of  truth  is  now  bursting  upon  the  world, 
and  although  the  shadows  of  night  still  hang  over 
our  hemisphere,  they  must  sooner  or  later  be  dis¬ 
pelled.  We  see  that  all  the  advocates  of  a  partial 
salvation  begin  to  be  alarmed  for  their  totterinf 
Dianas.  Many  of  them  fear  that  their  days  an 
numbered;  and  this  accounts  fur  the  surenuoui 
effitrts  which  they  are  making  to  gain  converts^ 
“  Hear,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder  and  perish;  for 
I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in 
no  wise  believe,  though  a  man  declare  it  unloyoo.’’ 

Clinton,  March  1,1842.  M.  C.  9. 

For  tha  Manaziae  aad  Adratait, 

MILLERISM. 

Br.  Grosh— Dear  Sir,  You  are  probably  aware 
that  there  are  some  persons  about  our  country,  lee- 
turing  on  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the  end  of 
the  world,  etc. ;  and  creating  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  minds  of  many.  One  of  those  persons 
by  the  name  of  French,  from  Albany,  or  aomt 
place  at  the  east,  delivered  a  course  of  some  fifteen 
lectures  at  a  place  called  Wintonville,  some  tm 
or  three  weeks  since,  which  created  no  small  »tir 
among  the  inhabitants ;  so  much  so,  that  one  Bap¬ 
tist  Elder  in  Oppenheim,  becoming  imbued  mth 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  left  every  thing  behind 
him,  and  started  on  a  mission  to  warn  people  lo 
prepare  for  the  destruction  of  the  world,  the  cnroia| 
of  Christ,  and  the  general  judgment.  Matters  ba- 


V. 


EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE  AND  GOSPEL  ADVOCATE, 


r  Hathaway  was  requested  by  j!  reasons  which  those  would  give  weie  they  to  speak 

ing  >“  friends  at  that  place,  to  spend  a  day  j!  candidly  to  us  on  the  subject,  who  prefer  them, 
them  and  give  hU  views  on  the  subject.  We  One  reason  for  bringing  this  charge  is,  because 
i:Llv  made  an  apiwintment  for  last  Sunday,  |  there  are  so  few  compared  with  the  great  mass  of 

aCCOrul  gj  .  _  I  LI  Ua  «-kKftiinAr1  C!hpwtinne.  wKrk  nr^  ml  v/w»«iioc  iliio 


DO  meeting  honse  could  be  obtained,  (al- ; 
fhoiieh  there  are  two  in  the  jtlace,)  our  tneetmg  ^ 
..held  in  an  adjacent  grove,  which,  as  the  day  ' 
Z  my  fine,  made  a  splendid  temple.  Taking ; 
L  a  teit  Dan.  xii:  7,  he  was  listened  to  with  the  | 
^t  profound  attention,  by  a  congiegation  various-  | 
irestiniated  at  from  seven  to  twelve  hundred ;  | 
while  in  his  usual  forcible  and  happy  manner,  he  | 
demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  Daniel’s  pro-  | 
heev  with  the  24ih  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  other , 
^ _ r.«a.nnoa  tlinl  thnse  nrnnhecies  had  ' 


professed  Christians,  who  areadvocaiesof  this  doc- ! 
tiine.  2d.  An  open  and  bold  advocacy  of  this  sen-  ; 
timent,  would  subject  one  to  tlie  sfoU  and  ridicule  i 
of  those  with  whom  he  associates ;  and  3d.  The  I 
prejudices  are  so  strong  against  thi  -  doctrine,  that 
community  would  withdraw  its  patronage  from  ' 
him  who  would  openly  profess  it. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  apparent  considerations 
which  induce  people  to  regard  Universalism  as  un¬ 
popular.  Now,  friendly  reader,  it  really  appears 


^  rresponding  passages,  that  those  jirophecies  had  :  to  me,  as  though  nocandid  mind  could  be  affected,  ! 
iLe  since  hid  their  fulfilment,  and  that  the  second  or  induced  to  oppose  Universalism  from  considera-  ! 
comino  of  Christ  was  nearly  a  simultaneous  event  j;  tions  of  this  nature.  A  mind  that  could  be  affected  | 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  scatter-  j  by  such  reasons,  and  induced  thereby  tooppose  any  j 
•  of  the  holy  people,  the  Jews.  He  then  glanced  j  doctrine,  can  have  but  little  claims  to  honesty,  and  j 
at  the  resurrection  spoken  of  by  Daniel  xii:  2,  and  '  possess  but  little  love  for  the  truth.  Any  sentiment,  j 
bv  our  Saviour  John  v  :  28,  29,  and  by  comparing  however  erroneous  or  inconsistent  in  the  light  of  j 
them  with  the  reply  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Saddu-  j  truth,  it  may  appear  to  him,  would  receive  his  I 
cees,  and  Paul's  argument  in  ICor.  xv,  showed  !  support,  if  it  only  had  the  approbation  of  the  mu/fi-  | 
conclusively,  that  the  former  could  not  be  a  literal  '  tude!  If  the  bigot  should  frown,  or  the  hyp«x;rite  I 


a  separation,  or  that  a  part  should  be  happy  and  isees,  by  an  open  avowal  of  his  belief,  he  himself, 
the  rest  miserable;  but  that  all  alike  should  be  j  will  consent  to  be  a  coward  and  a  hypocrite,  and 
raised  to  immortality  and  incorruptibility.  \  deny  his  honest  sentiments! ! ! 

After  a  brief  intermission  he  s{)oke  from  a  text  in  !  Reader,  can  you  not,  by  casting  your  thoughts 
Actsxvii:  6,  “These  that  have  turned  the  world  '  about  you,  think  of  some  one,  whose  indifTerence 
upside  down,  have  come  hither  also.’’  He  went  on  ;  proniption  of,  or  whose  opposition  to  Uni- 

to  show  that  the  world  was  wrong  side  ui)  in  Paul’s  ]  considerations  of  this  nature  ? 

day,  and  in  turning  it  upside  down,  ine  apostles  i  »Vithm  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  I  know  of 
brought  it  right  side  up;  but  it  had  nevertheless  j®  professed  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who,  after  he 
through  the  a|)ostacy  of  the  Christian  church,  again  i  had  confessed  his  belief  in  the  final  holiness  and 
got  wrong  side  up ;  but  that  it  was  beginning  to  j  happiness  of  all  mankind,  on  being  asked.  Why 
right  up  a  little  through  the  influence  of  the  refbr-  ! ,  ®  preach  il— answered.  because  the  pub- 

mation,  and  would  eventually  come  out  right  side  !  mind  had  not  arrived  to  that  degree  of  light  and 
up  in  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  etc.-—  knowledge,  that  would  warrant  its  promulgation  !” 
In  short,  the  two  discourses  taken  as  a  whole,  were  ^  ^  notwithstanding  the  minds  of  ])eople  were 
a  masterly  production ;  andthe  interest  manifested  darkened  and  ignorant,  he  would  continue  j 

by  the  silent  and  patient  attention  with  which  the  preaching  what  he  did  not  believe,  as  though  the 
vast  congregation  listened  to  twoquite  lengthy  dis-  i  propagation  of  error  would  hasten  the  time  and 
courses  in  the  open  air,  augurs  well  for  the  result,  |  prepare  the  ignorant  for  the  reception  of  truth!  I 
and  jiays  a  very  flattering  though  deserved  com-  what  people,  who  act  from  motives 

pltment  to  the  speaker.  A  “woods  meeting’’ is  j  of  this  kind,  may  think  that  they  are  honest;  but 
not  a  very  common  occurrence  in  our  dcnoniina-  '  say— tlieir  s  is  a  strange  consistency, 

tion;.  but  if  they  could  alwavs  be  attended  with  a  |  ^  have  sometimes  been  surprised  at  the  conduct 

combination  of  as  favorable  circumstances,  and  jiass  men,  who,  on  every  other  subject  but  re- 

off  as  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily,  as  the  one  under  '  ^ould  manifest  a  boldness  and  iude|)eii- 

coasideration,  it  would  be  well  perhaps  to  get  them  I  oence  of  mind ;  but  on  this  subject,  would  act 
up  often.  May  GchI  speed  the  good  work,  and  I  ‘hough  they  were  almost  wholly  deficient  in 
grant  that  the  seed  sown  on  that  occasion  may  have  |j  **^*^^^!  courage  and  honesty.  I  say  I  have  been 


some  people;  and  we  pray  that  this  may  be  the 
case  with  them,  until  they  will  not  only  say  but 
act  as  though  they  believed  that  true  happiness  de¬ 
pended  ujion  correct  religious  opinions.  We  admit 
that  with  some,  Universalism  is  unpopular;  and 
we  know  that,  with  some,  the  cause  of  truth  was 
always  unpopular;  and  we  arefearful  alw’ays  will 
be  un(K)pular,  until,  as  it  were,  with  a  miracle, 
they  are  brought  to  a  knowledge,  and  to  the  enjov- 
ment  of  the  truth. 

Be  it  known,  how'ever,  that  truly  and  really, 
Universalism  is  not  unpopular.  And  they  who 
are  dreaming  that  it  is  so,  must  be  on  the  watch— 
lest  it  come  upon  them,  when  they  are  unsuspect¬ 
ing  and  slumbering  in  apparent  security.  Its  pro- 
giess  has  already  surprised  and  astonished  many ; 
and  was  every  one  who  fully  believes  the  sentiment 
to  come  out,  and  exert  their  influence  fur  its  pro- 
moiiou,  the  time  would  soon  come,  when  the  ciy 
of  its  unpopularity  would  cease  to  be  heard — ana 
like  the  going  forth  of  the  sun,  its  benign  and  life- 
giving,  and  virtue-inspiring  influence  would  cover 
the  earth.  Let  each  believer,  then,  awake  to  life 
and  to  action.  To  your  duty,  Uniyersalists !'  To 
our  duty  let  us  hasten,  and  let  us  “not  be  weary 
in  well  (bang  ;  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if 
we  faint  not.” 

PIGGISH  PROj^fflVSITIES, 

Br.  Thayer,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  been  journeying, 
lately,  and  appears  to  have  had  bis  attention  drawn  from 
English  Grammar  to  the  study  of  natural  history  and 
human  tiatur’.  Describing,  in  the  Star  and  Palladium, 
his  journey  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  across  New 
Jersey,  he  bursts  forth,  with  much  enthusiasm,  into  the 
following  beautiful  and  deeply  interesting  description  of 
a  most  thrilling  circumstance,  and  full  of  instruction. 
His  philosophical  application  of  the  subject  to  some 
<*  humans,”  may  not  be  pleasant  to  those  concerned,  but 
we  tiiink  we  have  met  somewhere  with  a/ete  to  whom  it 
will  very  justly  apply.  It  will  fit  them  as  tight  aaa  skiq 
docs  an  eel !  A.  B.  G. 


fallen  on  good  ground,  and  bring  forth  fruit  abun 
dantly.  Respectfully  yours,  A.  Yalk. 
Salisbury,  July  21,  1842. 


'  surjirised  at  such  trails  of  character ;  and  the  rea- 


Siliibury,  July  21,  1842.  '  ’  !  fur  such  conduct,  unlcssit  beon  the  supixisitionthat 

- -  I  they  were  over  fond  of  public  applause  and  ap- 

Fiir  tlio  Mugaziiie  and  Advocate.  i  probation. 

UNIVERSALISM  UNPOPULAR.  I . 

ijects,  by  the  popular  voice,  is  no  marvel  to  me; 

BY  REV.  w.  M.  DELONG.  ,  jjuf  ^j,y  they  sliould  be  so  deeply  moved,  by  what 

Reader,  such  is  a  very  grave  cliarge  preferred  I'ls  called  “jwpular  sentiments,”  on  a  subject  so 
against  Universalism — and  by  whom?  Not  by  the  j  highly  important,  both  to  themselves  and  others,  as 
honest  opiwser  of  the  sentiments  it  inculcates,  not  that  of  religion,  is  a  matter  not  easily  to  be  recon- 
by  its  sincere  and  hearty  believer;  no,  but  by  those  j  ciled  with  the  principles  of  lionor  and  consistency. 


who  are  quite,  if  not  w'holly,  convinced  of  its  truth. 

The  honest  opposer,  he  who  regards  Universal¬ 
ism  as  a  dangerous  and  fatal  error,  has  other  rea¬ 
sons  for  opposing  it.  He  opposes  it  because  he  re¬ 
gards  it  as  untrue,  and  as  exerting  a  dcuioiali%ing 


Here  is  an  individual,  who  acknowledges  that 
one’s  true  happiness  and  enjoymejii  depends  much, 
if  not  wholly,  u[>on  his  imbibing  true  religious  sen¬ 
timents.  So  far  we  believe  that  he  is  correct;  but 
does  he  act  consistent  with  his  concession  ?  Have 


influence  on  the  morals  of  society.  Regarding  it  |  we  not  iieard  men  talk  after  this  manner,  and  heard 
jit  ibis  light,  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  oppose  and  re-  !  them  express  their  seiHiments  in  favor  of  a  certain 
jectit.  But,  by  whom  is  this  charge  preferred?  {doctrine;  and  then  go  and  lend  their  support — give 
Wc  have  said  it  is  preferred  by  those  who  are  :  their  attendance,  and  that  of  their  ftmiilks — to  a 
Quite  if  not  wholly  convinced  of  its  truth.  Andthe  i  man,  who  taught  diflerent  sentiments?  because 
reason  why  we  made  this  assertion,  is,  because  |  [lerliaps,  he  had  an  elegant  meeting  house — and 
fiwse  who  honestly  regard  Universalism  as  untrue,  {  bis  congregation  composed  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
Would  not  oppose  it  on  such  grounds.  Well,  what  I  popular?  That  such  a  state  of  thinos  does  exist, 
are  the  reasons  that  induce  such  [leople  to  bring  can  not  successfully  be  denied.  Whohas  not  heard 
against  Universalism  this  serious  charge  ?  men  express  themselves  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 

In  answering  this  question,  I  can  not  speak  from  the  restitution,  and  then  go  and  give  their  support 
experience;  because  I  have  no  ex[)erience  in  this  for  the  propagation  of  another  doctrine?  Is  it  to  be 
iuaiter.  Therefore,  whatever  rcasous  1  may  as-  wondered  at,  iliea,  that  the  cry  should  go  abroad 
tin  will  be  merely  inferred  from  appearance*—  that  Universalism  is  unpopular  ?  We  plead  guilty 
Ivi  be  consideraijpns  which  appear  to  me  to  be  to  the  charge  that  Universalism  is  unpopulai  wiijh 


I  noticed  one  other  item  in  New  Jersey,  which  it  is 
very  iitrpMtaui  ahonld  luve  mention  in  these  records. 
In  pssiuiig  one  of  those  well  known  instiiiitions,  vulgar¬ 
ly  called  pig-pens,  established  fur  the  raising  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  those  interesting  creatures  into  whom  the 
devils  desired  to  go  in  olden  times,  I  observed  two  nf 
tile  race  under  peculiar  circumstances,  having  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lake  note  of  tliem,  as  the  cars  were  going  very 
slowly.  They  itsd,  apparently,  just  received  their  nsual 
qiianluin  of  food — and  one  of  the  two,  in  the  selfishness' 
of  his  piggish  heart,  hud  taken  full  possession  of  lbs 
trough,  having  laid  hiiuself  down  at  full  length,  so  as 
entirely  to  shutout  his  companion  from  hUJnst  and, 
lawful  share  of  the  good  ihings  of  this  wotid.  Poor  fel¬ 
low,  being  the  weaker  of  the  two,  he  stood  looking  on 
with  u.ne  of  the  most  doleful  and  hopeless  expresaious 
that  ever  had  possession  of  a  pig’s  countenance. 

’I'his  incident  started  up  a  whole  covoy  of  thoughts 
that  had  hid  themselves  for  a  long  time  in  the  under-' 
brush  of  the  organ  of  mirthfnlness.  I  have  seen  just 
such  people  as  piglho  first,  nn^  many  very  like  unio^ 
pig  the  second.  Not  a  few  are  theie  in  the  .world  who 
always-Gontrive  to  get  into  the  trough,  and.  in  ihn.  pig-, 
gishness  of  their  dispositions,  lie  down  at  full  length,' 
lest  some  one  else  will  get  a  cliance.  Not  a  fig  do  they 
care  for  otliejrs.  /f  they  can  only  gratify  their  own  misei- 
I  able  selfishness — and  beegnse,  by  thus  rolibing.  othera, 
they  grow  largely  and  rapidly,  the  world,  the  owner  of 
these  pigs,  is  greatly  pUaae^  and  praises  them  eontin-' 
nallr.  On  tite  othei  hand,  tfae^poor  pig  who  is  rabbed. 
of  tiis  InwCal  food,  is  condenuied  and  despised,  because 
he  grows  thin  and  gaunt.  “  Th'is  pig,”  says  the  owner, 
“is  a  miserable  thiug;  I  feed  him  as  much  as  tlie  other, 
but  he  is  as  lean  and  mean  as  though  he  had  nothing  at 
all.  He  is  unprofitable,  and  I  must  sell  him,  or  give  nini' 
away.”  Poor  pifCy !  fin‘  robbed  and  cheated,  and 
then,  abused  and  starved,  turned  out  of  the  pan  in' 
disgrace. 

The  thought  did  oceni  to  me  also,  though  I  snppoos 
it  ouglit  not,  tbaj  tliere  are  some  wbo  expect  to  have  the 
whole  trough  U>  theiueelvea  in  the  next  world,  ap  wdU 
as  in  this.  And  indeed  'if  the  piece  they  call  heav.on  Ipi 
such  as  thsy  describe,  if  a  part  must  aUnd  helper  tUM 
look  oil  wi'tn  tuch  doJeful  Caceeaspif  the  aecoi^,-4f! . 
the  happineas  of  the  pl^  ie  to  be  based  on  micA'  phaei- 
plee,— for'oM,'  1  dCo  RfAt  kneer  that  1  have  any  pairiimiilar 
objcctrona  ti  their  iavint  the  whole  troi^,  mttk  m  it 
ia,  la.  ibehpsalvaa. 
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For  thiMagaziue  and  Advocate. 

REAL  TREASURES. 


upon  us :  How  pleasing  the  associations  which  I'  discoverable.  The  most  limited  oltject  ^ 
cluster  around  these  lofty  and  divine  ho{)es  !  One  meets  his  eye,  and  he  beholds  it ;  for  he 


BT  RKV.  J.  s.  KIBBE. 


I  of  the  purest  of  these  thoughts  is,  that  we  shall  be  !  them  all.  The  vast  and  comidicated  inach**^ 

re-united  with  all  our  kindred — that  one  continued  of  nature  was  created  and  put  in  motion  by 

i  round  of  enjoyment  shall  be  the  portion  of  all  our||  powerful  hand.  He,  in  his  fM)wer,  set  the  Su** 

Grecian  philosopher,  “My  only  teal  treasures  are  '  race.  How  pleasing  the  idea — how  cheering  the  liigh  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  gave  it  r»'* 

my  thoughts  !”  These  are  treasures  that  are  last-  '  thought !  We  may  indulge  in  the  expectation  that  ■  to  attract  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system**^ 


How  much  truth  there  is  in  the  saying  of  the , 


ing.  Thy  are  our  companions  through  life’s  pil- 1  a  more  entire  intelligence  will  be  ours — that  it  may  wards  itself,  as  a  common  centre;  while"*), 
grimage.  They  are  the  spirit’s  food — they  minis-  be  our  privilege  to  Iwld  sweet  intercourse  with  all  |  matchless  splendor,  he.liurls  through  infinite 
ter  to  the  mind’s  peace  and  happiness  in  proportion  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  all  who  shall  come  the  jilanetary  hosts,  which,  through  the  influe  ** 
as  they  are  high  and  elevating.  If  on  their  wings  after  us — and  that  the  pleasing  task  may  be  ours,  'j  of  tliat  power  which  he  has  given  the  Sun  a 

,  of  surveying  the  past  and  the  future,  and  of  laying  ||  caused  to  revolve,  in  regular  orb,  around*  th' 
open  to  our  spiritual  visions  their  now  dark  and  i  bright  luminary  of  day  in  the  most  liarmoniousor 
mysterious  wisdom.  All  this,  and  every  thmgcou- |i  der.  All  this  God  has  done,  and  man  hasirazed 
nected  with  it,  may  be  the  sweet  employment  of  our  i  upon  the  scene  wdth  astonishment  and  delight*  He 


in  proportion  as  they  are  the  harbingers  of  joy  and 
peace — in  proportion  as  they  promise  us  everlasting 
life  and  peace.  I  say  but  a  truism,  and  one,  too. 


they  are  high  and  elevating.  If  on  their  wings  "  after  us — and  that  the  pleasing  task  may  be  ours,  '  of  tliat  power  which  he  has  given  the  Sun 
we  are  borne  back  to  trace  the  uneven  path  of  life,  ,  of  surveying  the  past  and  the  future,  and  of  laying  ||  caused  to  revolve,  in  regular  orb,  around*  th' 

they  are  the  comforters  of  our  souls  in  projrortion  ' . .  ,i.„: . „...i  . ,1 .  .  w 

as  our  lives  have  been  free  from  iniquity.  If  they 
bear  us  forward  to  futurity,  they  yield  us  happiness 

immortality  to  unfold 
to  think  this  “  High  unknown 

are  the  treasures  which  the  heart  binds  to  itself. 

which  every  person  must  acknowledge,  when  I  say  i  They  enable  the  parting  soul  to  achieve  gradually  ,  feet  |)roduccd  by  this  Almighty  force,  but  can  nve 

that  our  thoughts  become  to  us  invaluable  treasures  |  a  victory  over  the  ties  of  nature.  They  helji  to  dis-  only  a  limited  idea  of  this  force,  if  any.  They  may 

—that  they  are  the  enlivener  of  our  hearts  and  the  ;  robe  death  of  its  terrors,  and  help  rather  to  adorn  j  explain  the  various  phenomena  of  naiiire,  yet  they 
star-light  of  our  path  from  time  to  eternity,  in  the  j  and  beautify  it.  They  are  the  sandals  which  help  j  can  not  explain  the  power  and  wisdom  that  are  ne- 
exact  propottion  that  they  give  us  an  assurance  of  to  blunt  the  thorn  in  the  pathway  of  life.  And  they  |1  cessary  toorgani/.e  and  thusconsiiiuie  this  phenom- 
an  immortal  life  and  blessedness,  to  be  enjoyed  by  ^  are  garlamls  with  which  thespirit  adorns  the  couch  ijena.  The  Chemist  may  take  any  substance  in 
ourselves  in  common  with  all  those  who  are  con- !'  of  death  and  scatters  in  the  tomb.  How  dear  these  |j  nature,  analyse  it,  and  [xiint  out  it  component  pp;i|, 
nected  to  us  by  the  ties  of  nature.  Anything  that  are  to  the  mind,  conscious  that  the  spirit’s  depart- 1;  its  several  elements,  and  then  he  has  done ;  he  can 
comes  shoit  of  this,  loses  its  power  to  awaken  in  ::  ure  is  near  at  hand.  And  saered  are  they,  Uki,  be- !  not  point  out  the  elements  of  those  elements;  and 
our  bosoms  the  b(K)n  of  consolation.  And  anything  |!  cause  they  bring  the  assurance,  that  if  our  loftiest ,,  when  asked  for  them,  he  will  answer  by  pointing 
less  than  such  assurance,  is  something  which  we  j!  hopes,  and  that  mysterious  “  impulse  which  maile  ij  aloft  to  the  Author  of  all  worlds,  systems,  and  be- 
dare  not  lock  up  in  our  hearts — we  dare  not  think  |j  ussucheasy  believersin  Revelation,  have  not  mock- 1|  ings. 
of  it — we  dare  not  thus  poison  our  earthly  existence  j  ed  us  with  an  everlasting  lie,”  we  shall  enjoy  im- 
with  such  a  bitter  draught.  And  to  this  may  be  |j  mortal  life  together  with  all  the  kindred  of  earth — 
added,  what  every  reasoning  and  reflecting  mind  |  our  holiness,  universal— our  inheritance,  eternal 


Nay,  it  were  not  impiety  n  traces  these  heavenly  orbs  through  their  various 
jwnour  heritage.”  These  |  rounds  ;  still  he  can  not  see  how  all  these  wonders 

are  perfiirmed.  Philosophers  may  explain  the  ef- 


will  admit,  that  cold,  selfish,  indeed,  and  unlike 
the  compassionating  soul  of  the  Redeemer,  is  the 
heart  of  an  individual  which  can  be  rewarded  by 
the  possession  of  thoughts  and  hopes  respecting  the 
future,  that  retjuire  the  sacrifice  of  every  tender 
feeling — the  sundeiing  of  every  tie  which  connects 
us  together  here,  and  the  immolation  of  our  sym¬ 
pathies  upon  the  altar  of  indiflerence,  to  obtain 
them.  And  while  thinking  of  it,  I  had  almost  said 
that  no  heart  could  be  so  untrue  to  itself — so  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  feelings  of  humanity  as  to  settle  down  in 
the  thought  that  nothing  but  misery  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  describe,  would  be  the  poition 
of  some  of  the  human  family.  And  I  had  almost 
said  that  no  soul  could  render  itself  so  unworthy  of 
heaven — so  unfit  for  the  abodes  of  blessedness,  and 
so  unlike  the  God  we  w’orship  as  the  “Father  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh,”  as  to  foster  the  idea,  and  be 
contented  with  it,  that  but  a  portion  of  the  human 
family  would  become  the  recipients  of  God’s  favor 
in  eternity  that  have  been  in  time.  The  heaven 
which  all  hope  to  obtain,  is  a  place  where  all  is 
perfect,  where  all  is  tenderness,  compassion  and 
love  blended  together  for  all  our  race,  an<l  where 
men  are  to  be  like  the  angels  of  God — be  like  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  heart  that  is  dt  siitute  of  the 
principles  of  love  and  cotnpassion  whit  h  seek  the 
good  of  all  as  well  as  self,  is,  to  my  mind,  far  from  en¬ 
joying  the  spirit  of  God,  and  is  far  from  experiencing 
those  joyful  emotions  which  a  more  extended  faith 
would  be  likely  to  produce.  I  envy  not  their  feel¬ 
ings  arising  from  such  thoughts  and  views  of  God 
aiw  the  creatures  of  his  formation.  And  thoughts 
which  clustei  around  the  idea  of  misery  without 
end  for  any  human  being,  how  unlike  every  other 
good  (if  good  it  is)  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  one  with  which  we  date  not  trust  our  hearts — 
and  we  banish  it  from  our  minds !  And  what  a 
strange  fatality  it  is,  that  we  are  subjected  to,  which 
compels  us  to  hold  an  idea,  the  very  thought  of 
which  make  us  miserable  and  unhappy !  But 
enough  of  this. 

My  thoughts  now  turn  upon  a  happier  theme. 
They  seek  to  cheer  the  sorrowing  heart  with  the 
promise  of  better  days.  They  seek  to  sustain  the 
weary  traveller  with  endless  life  and  joy  for  him¬ 
self  and  the  whole  human  family.  And  they  seek 
to  bind  up  the  crushed  heart,  laiher  than  add  to  its 
pangs.  How  beautiful,  how  precious  are  those 


love. 

Constantia,  N.  Y.,  1S4‘2. 


For  the  Maxazine  and  Advocate 

GOD  IS  UNSEARCHABLE. 

BT  REV.  AI.SON  SCOTT. 


Mankind  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  using 
the  utmost  exertions  to  search  out  the  works,  and 
thereby  the  ways,  of  the  Almighty.  But,  in  their 
search  they  have  made  but  few  advances  towards 
it.  This  may  be  seen,  by  taking  a  short  survey  of 
the  opinions  which  [trevail  among  men.  In  hea¬ 
then  lauds,  the  people  have  but  a  faint  knowledge 
of  him;  for  there,  the  jirevailing  opinion  respecting 
Deity,  is,  that  he  exists  under  diflerent  forms,  and 
that  each  is  possessed  of  but  one  attribute,  and  llial 
a  perfect  one.  They  luive  a  god  t<»  lepresent  all 
the  passions  of  the  human  mind;  such  as  love,  hale, 
fear,  peace,  war,  health,  sickness,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  an  article  like  this.  In 
Christian  lands,  where  all  are  possessed  of  every 
means  necessary  to  gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Author  of  their  existence;  a  mistake  exists  in  re¬ 
gard  lohistruecharacter.  Thetruth  of  this  remark, 
n.ay  be  proved  frotn  their  devotions.  With  them, 
one  worships  God  as  three  distinct  per3<ms,  while 
another  worships  him  as  one  God,  the  creator, 
guider,  and  director  of  all  things.  While  one  wor¬ 
ships  him  for  the  purjtose  of  escaping  his  indignant 
frown,  another  worships  him,  because  of  his  loving 
kindness  manifested  towards  man.  While  one 
worships  him  for  the  pur|Kise  of  escaping  an  endless 
hell;  another  worsliips  because  it  is  his  meat  and 
drink  to  do  thus.  And  when  seeing  this,  man,  as 
short  sighted  as  he  is,  is  ready  to  ask  the  cause  of 
this  difference  in  the  opinions  and  worship  of  man. 

To  questions  of  this  nature,  an  answer  naturally 
presents  itself.  It  is  because  mUn  has  not  been 
able  to  search  out,  and  learn,  to  perfection,  that 
Being  whom  he  worships  ;  for  had  he  done  this,  all 
would  bow  at  the  same  shrine  and  pay  their  devo¬ 
tions  for  the  self  same  purpose.  But  it  is  not  so; 
men  being  incapable  of  searching  out  God,  have  j 
been  led  to  bow  at  separate  altars  and  pay  their 
devotions  from  diflerent  motives  ;  which  of  itself,  is  j 
sufficient  to  show  that  He  is  unsearchable.  | 

Kind  reader,  reflect  but  a  moment,  and  consider 


The  theologian  and  divine  may  take  truth*  of 
li  Heaven,  illustrate  and  enforce  them  u pon  the  mind* 
of  their  audience,  and  they  can  go  no  farther;  they 
can  point  to  no  truths  that  are  new — they  being  as 
touch  true  before  being  illustrated  and  enforced,  as 
after.  All  they  can  do,  is  barely  to  bring  them 
fitrth  in  a  new  light,  which  does  not  in  the  least  af¬ 
fect  iheto.  The  common  observer  gazes  upon  the 
works  of  creation  with  wonder  and  astonishment. 
The  scene  is  beyond  his  comprehension;  he  can 
not  fathotn  it  on  account  of  its  uiisearchableness. 

Tiike  one  look  more  at  the  works  of  creation  as 
they  lie  unfolded  to  view,  atnl  ask,  who  has  made 
them  all  ?  Who  has  created  man  and  beast,  and 
who  continues  their  existence  ?  Who  has  given 
the  earth  those  qualities,  which  engender  the  plants 
and  cause  them  to  grow  spontaneously  upon  its 
surface  ?  Who  has  given  them  the  hiiesthey  wear, 
and  painted  all  those  Iteauties  upon  the  flowers  of 
the  field  ?  Who  has  given  the  rainbow  its  lints  of 
vivid  beauty  ?  Who  has  formed  the  mindof  man, 
and  enabled  it  to  linger,  with  delight  upon  the 
works  of  nature,  and  there  read,  in  living  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Author  of  their  existence  and  their  final 
destiny  ?  It  is  God  who  done  all  this.  He  alone 
is  possessed  of  wisdom  and  power  sufficient  for 
these  things. 

Seeing,  then,  the  greatness  of  his  works,  we  need 
not  be  astonished  that  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  should  exclaim  “Othe  rleplh  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgtnents,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out!”  “  Surely  he  is  great  and  we  knew 
it  not,  neithercanthenutnberofhisyears be  search¬ 
ed  out.”  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  works  and 
ways  of  God  are  “  past  finding  out consequently, 
that  he  himself  is  unsearchable.  Thisshoulddraw 
out  the  affections  of  man  towards  him.  It  should 
cause  him  to  bow  in  humble  subtiiission  to  his  will 
and  requirements.  And  let  me  ask  will  it  do  it! 
Yes,  it  will  bowihe  knee,  unloose  the  tongue,  and  fill 
the  mouth  with  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Thanks, 
then,  be  to  God  that  he  is  unsearchable — that  be  is 
high  above  us,  even  as  touch  so  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth  ;  for  it  is  this  unsearchableness  of 
his  nature,  that  will  in  the  end  do  away  enmiiv 
and  unite  all  hearts  in  Ijis  praise,  and  draw  forth 
hymns  of  thanksgiving  from  all  people. 

Whitingham,  'V't. 


the  infinitude  of  his  nature.  Behold  him  a  being, 
thoughts  which  raise  us  from  mortality  to  immor-j<  who  knows  all  things,  even  the  innertnost  recesses 
tality.  from  imperfection  to  perfection— from  death  [,  of  the  human  breast.  Reflect  that  he  knows  and 
(for  this  life,  as  it  were,  is  but  an  continued  imper-  [sees  all  things.  With  one  sweep  of  his  vision,  he 
eeptiblc  dissolution)  to  endless  life.  How  great  are  scans  and  surveys  all  lands  and  climes,  discover- 
tbe  blessings  that  an  immortal  existence  will  open  ing  those  things  which  to  man  are  mysteries,  uo- 


For  the  Mairazine  and  Adrocatr. 

SELF  GOVERNMENT. 

BT  REV.  8.  J.  GIBSON. 

Self  government  is  the  most  important  work  t# 
which  mankind,  individually,  can  be  engaged ;  and 
a  work  too,  is  it,  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
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— r  Without  this,  man  would  be  like  the  ves- 1  man— theie  is  not  a  solitary  exception — huntan  na-  j' 
wn  the  ocean’s  heaving  tide,  destitute  of  a  ji  ture  and  perfection  are  not  found  in  company;  but 
**  M  bv  which  to  be  directed  to  the  wished-for  all  have  dis|K)$ition3  which  it  is  our  duly  to  con- 
*^rt***One  may  be  in  possession  of  the  most  spleii-  j,  trol,  and  hence  to  all  we  say,  “let  us  take  heed  to  , 
of  intellectual  talents— talents  enabling  him  to  i,  ourselves.”  , 

hid  in  breathless  silence  the  crowded  audience,.  Some  people  live  upon  the  principle  that  if  they 
•h'le  his  well  turned  perio<ls  swell  the  breast  with  '  keep  a  scrutinizing  eye  ujmn  the  conduct  of  their;, 
turous  emotions — talents  which  will  permit  him  ;  neighbors — watch  well  their  actions,  and  sound  the  ' 
"^^uavel  afar,  where  stars  are  wheeling  their  nev- ,  alarm  when  they  have  gone  astray,  then  the  end  | 
***  ending  revolutions  around  their  centres,  and  L  of  their  being  is  accomplished,  and  they  have  prov- 1 
with  precision  the  comet’s  lengthened  way ;  or '  ed  themselves  honest  and  upright  citizens  and  ' 
he  may  be  in  |)ossession  of  that  political  foresight !  guardians  of  the  public  welfare  !  But  this  is  far,  i 
which^ves  him  the  power  to  guide  the  destiny  ofi  very  far  from  being  the  proper  sphere  for  mankind  i 
nation  with  a  single  hand;  or  in  war,  to  become  j;  to  act  in  ;  for  surely  it  is  the  most  easy  of  all  mat- . 
tiie  scourge  of  empires  and  fear  of  the  world;  yetj  ters,  “  to  pluck  the  mote  from  our  brother’s  eye,” 
if  he  lacks  a  power  Ity  which  to  direct  himself,  the  i  yet  have  we  endeavored  to  turn  our  attention  with- 1. 
schemes  in  which  he  may  be  engaged,  will  be  pro-  in— “to  the  beam  in  our  own  eyes?”  We  may 
ductivc  of  but  little  if  any  giwsi,  and  in  many  in-  not  indeed  be  the  M?ors<  of  men ;  yet  we  may  be  far , 
stances  bring  ruin  upon  his  own  head  !  '  from  the  best.  None  are  so  jterfect  but  what  we 

4$  an  instance  in  support  of  the  above,  I  would  ,  might  become  a  little  better,  were  we  to  bestow 
mention  that  of  the  unfortunate  Thomas  Paine,  :  proper  attention  u|)on  our  own  minds,  and  labor  for 
whose  intellectual  pow'ers  of  mind  made  him  a  star  li  the  purpose  of  subduing  every  feeling  which  is  not  'i 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  poliiiral  heavens,  and  ji  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  ennobling  principles 
whose  pen  wtis  wielded  with  stub  force  in  support  of  morality.  To  accom|)lish  this,  should  be  the 
of  Liberty.  Yet  during  an  unguarded  Imur — iuan  aim  of  every  man — we  should  have  in  view  the 
unfortunate  moment,  ht  ing  disgusted  at  the  conduet  I  language  of  the  tnan  of  olden  time,  for  a  greater 
of  some  of  those,  who  caZ/erZ  themselves  adherents  ||  truth  never  was  uttered;  “he  that  hath  no  rule  i 
(othe  principles  of  Christianity,  and  la<  king  self'  over  his  own  spirit,  is  like  a  city  broken  down  and 
government,  lie  seized  that  same  pen  which  he  had  |  without  walls.”  One  may  be,  as  we  said  before, , 
before  employed  with  the  greatest  success,  and  di-  in  possession  of  the  most  admiiable  of  talents,  yet 
rected  it  against  the  founilation of  that  religious sys-  |if  he  has  not  a  power  hy  which  to  govern  himself,  j 
tem,  which  was  toredeem  mankind  from  the  hond-  he  is  in  a  deplorable  situation;  consequently  wej 
nffe  engendered  hy  sin,  ignorance  and  superstition,  ,  should  neglect  not  to  study  for  the  purpose  of  ob-  {, 
and  place  upon  the  lieaiis  of  all  a  crown  of  life  eter-  ;  taining  a  knowfedge  ofourselves — we  should  search  li 
nal.  Here,  then,  he  lacked  one  thing — self  govern-  |  minutely  and  often  our  own  hearts,  compare  the  (; 
ment; — he  acted  fiom  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  sentiments  which  we  find  there,  with  that  system  ' 
urged  forward  by  those  powers  of  mind  which  had  j' of  religion  and  morality  which  our  divine  Master  | 
become  pitpied  at  the  conduct  of  others,  and  what  ’  has  left  for  our  guide,  and  if  there  exists  harmony  || 
was  the  result  ?  That  man,  who  had  acted  in  con-  ,  in  the  comparison,  go  on  our  way  rejoicing.  But  | 
cert  with  men  like  John  Jay  and  Benjamin  Frank-  jifwe  learn  upon  proceeding  in  this  manner,  that!! 
lin — whose  voice  had  sounded  across  the  dark  w-a-  j  we  are  letting  our  various  passions  run  wild  and  |i 
ters  of  the  ocean’s  heaving  tide,  and  aroused  the  loose,  then  the  more  ennobling  jmwersof  our  minds  | 
disciple  of  freedom  from  his  slumbers  ;  with  all  his  j  should  be  brought  to  bearupon  those  passions,  until  1| 
tremendous  [lowers  of  intellect,  sunk  into  insigni-  j  they  are  subdued,  and  great  will  be  our  reward  !  || 

ficance,  and  died  a  fiirlorn  being,  unhoiiored,  tin-  |  Monroeton,  Pa.  |i 

wept  and  unmourned  !  His  being  as  a  whole,  ;  — — — — —  li 

how  much  belter  would  it  have  been-how  much  ^  q  21 N  E  A  N  DAD  V  OC  ATE .  I! 

more  peaceful  and  glorious,  too — had  a  portion  of  i _ r, 

that  mighty  intellect  with  which  he  was  endowed,  |  Ret.  .\.  B.  GROSII,  EDITOR.  i 

remained  uncultivated,  and  more  attention  been  be-  ;  revs.  g.  vv.  .MONTGOMERY,  A.  R.  BARTLETT,  A.  c. 
stowed  U|M)n  his  self-controlling  powers !  |  BARRAY,  CORRESPONDING  EDITORS.  , 

Another  instance  we  have  in  |K)int,  is  that  of - j 

Benedict  Arnold.  He  was  in  possession  of  those  UTICA,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1842.  j 

faculties  which  made  him  an  admirable  command-  .  — ~~  ~  - -  - ^  i 

er,  and  rendered  him  at  one  [leriod  the  pride  of  the  “CHRIST  CRUCIFIED.”  j 

American  army  and  dread  of  the  foreign  foe  ;  yet  “But  we  preach  ChrUi  crucified ;  umo  the  Jews  a  stum-  I 
he,  like  all  other  men,  had  his  faults,  and  alas!  he  bling  block,  and  umoihe  Gieeks  foohshiiess ;  but  umo them  ■! 
lacked  wherewith  to  control  them.  He  W'as  ex-  *b'yh  are  called,  both  Jew*  aud  Greeks,  Christ,  the  power  j| 
,  ,  I  ,  .111  •  1-  I  ol  God,  and  ihe  wisdiuii  ol  God.  .  Cor.  i :  23.  •  n 

travagant,  and  contracted  debts  for  Ins  own  mdi-  |  .  .  li 

vidual  gratification,  whi^h  the  government  refused  j  subject  with  which  our  text  stands  immediately  i. 

to  pay;  this  aroused  his  ire,  and  to  treachery  he  j  connected,  begins  at  the  17  th  verse  of  the  chapter.  Pauljj 
resorted,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  re-  ^  alludes  to  the  Heathen,  and  particularly  to  the  Grecian  | 
venge;  and  the  consequence  following  iroiu  such  systems  of  philosophy  (orwi.sdom,  as  they  are  called,)  ! 
unhallowed  conduct  was,  that  he  became  a  wretch-  on  which  they  greatly  prided  themselves.  So  faras  we  i 
ed  vagabond,  despised  by  all,  and  his  name  is  sy-  Lau  learn,  these  systems  of  wisdom  were  made  up  o.  l; 

nnntZmmia  IX/ltli  inrnirYxr  on#)  t  Ha/I  (lO  /viil.  1.  .....  ... 
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“CHRIST  CRUCIFIED.” 


unhallowed  conduct  was,  that  he  became  a  wretch¬ 
ed  vagabond,  despised  by  all,  and  his  name  is  sy¬ 


nonymous  with  infamy  and  disgrace  !  Had  he  cul-  scholastic  subileties-what  the  hone,i  'i 

tivated  that  better  judgment  of  his  understanding,  o.  .c,  l  .,  ui  ui' 
and  acted  cxilly  and  "leliberately-controlled  ht  Scotchmar,  defined  metaphysics  to  be-where  be  who 

propensities  and  selfish  sentiments-his  career  "‘"S*'*’  “'e  i 

would  have  been  one  of  splendor;  and  now,  his  subject— something,  in  short,  very  like  unto  the  “  mys- 1, 
reputation  would  not  have  been  far  below  that  of  teries,”  as  they  are  called,  that  are  found  in  modern  or- j; 
him  who  possesses  “a  living  monument  in  the  thodoxy;  in  which,  he  who  has  learned  them,  is  notable  || 
hearts  of  the  American  people!”  toexpldii  them  to  another,  and  if  he  was  able,  the  other :{ 

These  instances  are  sullicient  to  show  the  im-  would  not  bo  able  to  understand  them !  These  endless  !j 
portauce  of  cultivating  and  sustaining  a  power  of  genealogies  of  spiritual  eoMs,  and  refined  subtleties,  and  ij 
•elf-control  over  the  selfish  seritiiiients  and  propen-  quiddiiies,  were  like  the  modern  dogma  of  the  trinity,  ! 
•itiM,  and  keeping  them  within  the  boundary  of  of  miraculous  regeneration,  etc., — things  that  reason  re- 1| 
their  proper  sphere.  We  may  indeed!  be  neither  ^ut  smile  at  in  de-  ii 

LZ  Z  rision-were  dressed  np  in  tlm  moat  beautiful  and  ele-  i 

every  person  is  in  possession  of  those  passions,  ,  l  ,  l-  l  ,  i 

which,  if  not  restrained,  would  render  hu  man  Ufe  |  and  set  forth  in  the  philosophic  schools 

a  season  of  misery.  Even  the  great  Apostle  after  of  human  learning  and  accom-  j 

the  period  of  his  conversion,  declared  that  within  phsbment.  Paul  declares  that  he  relied  on  no  such  in- 
his  own  mind  there  were  two  opfKtsile  principles  iricacies  to  win  their  atieiition— on  no  such  eloquence  (j 
•^ving  for  the  ascendency,  which  only,  by  con-  j  to  captivate  their  ininda — but  declaring  to  them  the  pure  Ij 
tiaaed  exertion,  resulted  in  that  moral  power  which  and  simple  Gospel  of  God,  aa  preached  to  Abraham,  || 
i*  the  life  of  the  aoul.  And  it  ia  thus  with  every  I  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  taught  and  exemplified  I' 


in  the  life,  and  especially  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  re¬ 
lied  on  the  simple  truth,  and  appealed  to  their  better  and 
uneorrupted  feelings  in  its  behalf.  Not  that  Paul  could 
not  have  made  a  display  of  their  own  kind  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence  before  them — for  he  was  a  profound  and 
aceompKshed  scholar;  and  as  his  wntinzs  show,  well 
read  in  the  Heathen  poets  and  philosophers.  Bot  be 
knew  better.  He  knew  the  simple  powerof  truth— he 
knew  the  iincorrnpted  nature  of  man — and  he  knew 
the  adaptation  of  that  truth  to  that  nature.  Hence  he 
says— to  use  the  version  of  Wakefield — “For  Chris^ 
sent  me  not  to  b.vptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel:  not 
in  wisdom  of  speech,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be 
made  of  none  effect” — that  is  to  say.  lest  the  converts 
should  be  made  to  that  wisdom  or  philosophy,  and  not 
onto  Christianity.  He  adds — “  For  unto  them  that  are 
lost,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  foolishness ;  but  it  ia  a 
divine  power  unto  ns  who  are  saved.”  And  further  on, 
alluding  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  more  these 
learned  and  refined  Greeks  cultivated  their  wisdom  or 
philosophy,  the  further  they  were  from  knowing  the 
true  God — he  says  a?ain — “  For  since  the  world  by  (Ats 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  in  Ats  wisdom  to 
save  the  believers  by  this  foolishness,  which  we  preach.” 
That  is  to  say — by  that  Gospel  which  we  preach,  and 
which  these  Greeks,  comparing  its  simplicity  and  arN 
lessness  with  the  intricacy  and  artificiality  of  their  sys¬ 
tems,  call  foolishness — even  by  that,  we  are  saved.  He 
continues — “  So  that  while  Jews  are  asking  for  a  sign, 
and  Greeks  are  seeking  wisdom,  we  are  preaching  a 
crucified  Christ — to  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to 
Greeks  foolishness;  but  unto  them  that  are  called,  both 
to  Jews  and  Greeks,  a  Christ  of  divine  power  and  di¬ 
vine  wisdom ;  for  this  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men,  and  this  weakness  of  God  is  stroViger  than  men.” 
That  is  to  say — while  the  Jews  want  a  sign  from  hea¬ 
ven,  some  wondrous  exhibition  of  divine  power  to 
convince  them  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah — and  while  the 
Greeks  are  looking  into  the  Gospel  to  find  there  the 
subtleties,  the  mysteries,  and  the  elegancies  of  their 
philosophers,  we  are  preaching  the  simple  doctrine  of 
God’s  love  as  exhibited  in  Christ’s  crucifixion— even 
that  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  which  is  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks— but  which  of 
its  great  power  and  simple  divine  wisdom,  saves  ua. 
For  that  which  they  count  foolishness,  is  wiser  than 
their  wisdom — that  which  the  Jews  deem  weakness  is 
stronger  than  their  might.  Such,  in  brief,  we  suppose, 
to  be  the  apoittle’s  meaning  in  our  text  and  contezL 
Two  things  are  evident.  1.  That  the  Jews  stumbled 
at  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  because  they 
esteemed  it  a  proof  of  weakness  that  he  did  noL  by  a 
womirons  displ.iy  of  divine  power,  prove  himself  to  be 
the  .4Ie.ssiah.  and  so  save  himself  from  that  death.  8. 
That  the  Greeks  despised  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified 
Teacher  of  divine  wisdom,  because  of  tlie  simplicity  of 
that  teacher’s  character  and  teachings,  as  compared  with 
the  refined  subtleties  of  Plato  and  others  of  their  flhi- 
losophers.  It  follows,  then,  thatthe  character,  orratlmr 
the  nature  in  which  Jesus  appeared  to  the  Jews,  was 
no  cause  of  stumbling  with  them— bnt  because  he  did 
not  shew  them  a  sign  of  great  power  from  heaven.  And 
it  further  follows,  that  if  the  Christian  system  had  em¬ 
braced  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  trinity  and  similar 
mysteries,  which  the  Christian  chnrch  in  the  3d  century 
borrowed  from  Plato,  the  Heathen  philosopher,  the 
Greeks  would  not  have  been  likely  to  reject  it.  It  » 
also  n  fact,  that  the  simple  apostolic  doctrine  of  “  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  to  be 
testified  in  dne  time” — was  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
chnrch  of  Christ — that  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  waa 
not  known  even  to  the  council  of  Nice— and  that  it,  and 
the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  were  never  held  until 
aller  Cbristinnily  liecame  greatly  corrupted  by  its  union 
with  the  state,  attd  the  embrace  of  Heathen  philosophois, 
and  its  decline  into  what  are  by  distinction  called  As 
d«rk  sgss.  And  now,  wilbont  intending  to  ofiwnd  thona 
of  onr  Christian  brethren  who  differ  from  ns,  1  auH  hs. 
permitlad  to  mj,  timt  it  nppoais  (•  um  that  th'n  Aaipfeh 
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prMcbing  ofa  crucified  Christ,  is  in  danger  of  rejeclion  I  we  niajr  not  be  able  to  define  life — to  say  in  what  it  con*  1 1  THE  REGISTER.  '' 

the  professedly  wise  and  learned  among  Christians,  sists,  how  it  operates,  how  it  ceases  to  inhabit  this  frail  State  or  the  Chi'rches. — The  Middlesex  e 
for  the  same  reasons  that  it  was  rejected  by  the  ancient  |  tenement — nor  how  its  lamp  shall  again  bo  relumed  for !  Conference,  in  Massachusetts,  at  their  last  session  ^ 
Jews  and  philosophic  Greeks — viz.,  that  it  presents  no  |  us  in  another  and  a  better  world  :  yet  if  by  pondering  '  sed  a  resolution,  stating  that  they  deemed  it  “  impo^l^ 

miraculous  wonders,  no  signs  from  heaven,  for  the  |  these  questions  in  our  mind,  we  can  attain  to  any  that  some  nccount  be  published  of  the  number  and  con 
gratification  of  a  wonder-seeking  curiosity-^no  iiitrica-  |  greater  certainty  that  we  shall  live  again,  our  thoughts  dition  of  the  organized  churches  in  fellowship  with  the 
cies  and  subtleties  of  an  unsatisfying  wisdom,  to  gratify  j  and  reflections  will  not  be  in  vain.  i  Universulist  denomiiiatiuii;”  and  they  respectfully  re. 

an  unnatural  love  of  what  are  called  mysteries,  but  what  |  Man  is  not  merely  an  animal.  He  has  endowments  j  commended  the  subject  “  to  the  attention  of  the  Compiler 
I  should  term  contradictions  to  reason  and  Scripture,  j  and  faculties  not  possessed  by  any  creature  ol  this  lower  j'  of  the  Universalist  Register.”  Mostcordially  do  Ithenk 

A.  B.  G.  [world — and  these,  too,  are  of  the  highest  order — the  |,  these  brethren  for  their  notice  of  my  labors;  and  u  cot 

^  ^  I  value.  By  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  he  |;  dially  will  I  co-operate  with  them  and  others,  in  collect. 

YES,  W  H  A  T  I  3  L I  F  E  t  j  notonly  distinguished  from  the  brute  creation,  but  pre-  ''»g  and  publishing  any  slatistical  information  useful  to 

Our  Sister,  Mrs.  Gibson,  has  in  the  present  number,  i  eminently  raised  above  them  in  the  scale  of  being.  By  j,  cau«e,  in  the  Register.  But  I  must  remind  them 

asked  this  question  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  Will  |  these  very  superior  faculties,  ho  is  made  not  only  the  merely  an  Editor,  or  Compiler,  of  tlie  inibr. 

ab’e— will  our  readers  pardon  us  for  adding  a  few  j  lord  of  the  lower  creation  around  him,  but  he  is  also  in-  , '"a''®"  furnished  me  by  others,  either  through  the  mo. 

thoughts  of  our  own,  in  a  separate  article,  on  the  same  |  vested  with  a  wonderful  sovereignty  over  himself  as  an  dium  of  our  periodicals,  or  by  letter.  It  is  tmpoxttWc 
interesting  subject?  'animal  being — they  are  the  lords  of  his  compound  na- j|  me  to  do  more.  And,  indeed,  so  fruitless  have  been 

What  is  that  mysterious  principle  in  our  frames  which  |  tore  ; — when  they  rule  over  him,  his  whole  mental  con- ;  niany  of  the  hundreds  of  circular  letters  1  have  hereto- 
is  called  life  ? — the  cessation  of  which  is  death  ?  Who  i  stitution  is  harmony  and  pence — and  when  they  are  do-  j  great  labor  and  considerable  expense, 

can  inform  us?  What  anatomist,  in  all  his  minute  dis-  i  throned,  anarchy,  misrule,  desolation  and  ruin  charac-j,  ^  have  abandoned  utterly  the  practice  of  writing 
sections  of  the  smallest  fibres  and  vessels  of  the  human  |  terize  his  life.  1;  circulars  for  information.  I  give  a  call  in  our 

frame,  has  over  yet  discovered  what  it  was,  where  it  ex-  j  The  intellectual  powers,  even,  mighty,  vast  nnd  P®!’®*"'  ®®‘^  Editors  very  kindly  copy  it,  I  then 

ists,  or  how  it  operates  ?— What  philosopher,  tracing  godlike  as  they  appear,  and  really  are,  are  but  poorl  rely  on  what  I  have  gathered  during  the  year,  from  onr 
effect  to  cause,  and  that  again  to  a  still  more  remote  j  sovereigns— a  higher  range  of  powers  must  govern  i,  P®*’*®*^*®®^*’  When  I  get  them  ready  I  send  out  proof 
cause — analyzing,  investigating,  reasoning — “  ever  ,  them,  or  man  is  but  a  reasoning  brute,  who.se  instincts  |  ®^'®®^  ^®'’  ®‘l<litions  and  corrections,  to  some  5  or  6 
learning,  yet  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  |  serve  but  to  lead  him  from  happiness  and  peace.  This  Ij  brethren  in  each  state.  When  they  are  returned,  (and 
the"  primarif  truth — what  philosopher,  in  all  his  re-  |  highest  range  of  faculties,  is  the  moral,  (or  as  they  niay  1  *®®*® ^*^^®*’*  ®*' *^®®*  more  than  mere  correction! 
searches,  has  ever  yet  discovered  this  subtle  principle,  ;  be  termed,)  the  spiritual  powers  of  man’s  nature — the  !  ®®*^  additions — and  thus  tax  me  doufi/e  frtter  postage,  in. 
and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  inode  of  its  ope-  !  sense  of  right— the  sense  of  faith  in  things  invisible  and  j,  *1®®*^  ®*^  **'®  ™®'’®  pamphlet  postage  chargeable  for  i 
rations  on  the  human  frame  r  i  eternal— the  sense  of  reverence  for  a  divine  and  unseen 'I  P**®®^  ®^®®^'  Will  brethren  remember  this?  It  k 

The  physiologist— the  philosopher  has  not  yet  been  ;  parent  and  governor,  and  the  hope  of  a  happy  iminor- cheaper  to  send  me  a  letter  on  one  sheet,  separate  from 
born,  who  has  done  this!  W^hat  is  life  ?  is  a  question  jj  tality.  And,  apart  from  divine  revelation,  I  deem  their  |  proofsbeet— )  I  correct  the  whole,  and  print  off the 
yet  unanswered — a  mystery  yet  sealed  up  from  human  j,  existence  in  our  mental  constitutions,  the  strongest  proof  M  Register. 

knowledge.  Wo  may  take  possession  of  tbeoutposts  of  j!  that  nature  can  furnish  of  a  future  life— and,  permit  me  P  I  am  thus  particular  in  stating  my  mode  of  preparing 
its  tenement— we  may  penetrate  iu  citadel— we  may  ;to  add,  every  testimony  they  furnish  of  a  future  life,  is  the  Register,'  that  our  brethren  above  named,  and  all 
trace  its  pathway,  and  perceive  its  operations,  and  note  j  just  as  strong  in  proof  that  it  is  a  happy  immortality.  others  concerned  in  the  aflair  may  see  how  they  cao 
the  instruments  by  which  it  performs  them— but  the  j  What  the  soul  or  spirit  is  that  animates  these  faculties  '  have  their  wishes  gratified.  Br.  L.  R.  Paige  (to  whom, 

inmate  is  unseen — the  power  that  operates  is  invisible  _ that  manifests  itself  in  and  by  them — I  can  no  more  j  moie  than  any  other  man,  I  am  indebted  for  much  and 

to  human  ken  !  explain,  than  I  can  explain  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  correct  information,  year  after  year,)  informed  me  once, 

Here  it  a  hand — without  perceiving  or  understand-  j  animal  life;  but  I  esteem  the  one  as  certain  as  the  other,  j  'b®*  was  nearly  impossible  to  correct  my  proof aheeti 
iag  hott,  the  brain  works,  the  nerves  convey  its  impulse  i'  Neither  can  I  explain  how  the  act  or  principle  of  faith  ,  ®®  *®*’  ®’*  "®'''  8®®*®bcs  and  new  churches  (of  people) 
to  the  muscles — they  contract  or  dilate,  and  the  hand  |:  in  divine  revelation,  produces  ihe  new  birth,  or  ascen-  wore  concerned,  because  their  furmulion  and organiietin 
moves— it  closes  or  it  opens — it  fashions  the  most  beau-  {,  dancy  of  the  religious  faculties  over  the  merely  intellec-  "‘ade  known  in  our  periodicals.  There  list  the 

tiful  works  of  art,  or  works  out  the  most  imricate,  and  |  tiial  and  animal  powers.  But  we  know  there  is  such  a  i  difficulty.  It  is,  indeed,  the  grand  difficulty  inill 
delicate  mechanism — it  wields  the  pen,  and  conimuni-  ji  thing,  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  reason  and  revela-  out  »*®t'*‘'®^-  Things  are  done  in  a  corner,  and  infor- 

eates  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,- almnst  intuitively  and  tion— just  as  we  know  that  the  inanifestaiion  of  a  fa-  'u®'*®®  thereof  is  never  communicated  to  our  papers  for 

unconsciously,  te  distanf  lands — tj  ages  yet  unborn  ; —  I'  ther's  love,  indnce.s  his  children  to  love  him  in  return —  piiblicatioii-— because  no  great  public  parade  hai  been 
for  tkere  is  animal  and  ineiilal  life  to  animate  its  unex-  j  for  “  we  love  God,"  by  learning  that  “he  first  loved  us.”  ®’®‘^®  ®b®ut  it,  or  no  excitement  been  created  by  it! 
plainable  movements— and  there  is  similar  life  in  those  j!  And  so  surely  as  God  has  made  nothing  in  vain— so  ;  Now  if  these,  and  others  of  our  brethren  throoghont 
who  receive  its  labors,  to -enable  their  eyes  to  see,  their  li  surely  as  he  has  created  objects  on  which  we  may  exer-  *be  United  Slates  will  aid  me  in  removing  this  ditficulty, 
ear*  to  hear,  and  their  minds  to  receive  those  thoughts  !  j!  cise  the  aflections  ho  has  given  us — food  and  drink  for  j  ®®^  ®®ll®®hug  the  desired  iiiforinatinn,  I  will,  Proii- 
But  in  the  narrow  chamber  where  reposes  the  dead,  II  out  appetites,  sights  and  .sounds  for  our  eyes  and  ears,  deuce  permitting,  carry  out  a  plan  fiir  the  Register  fm- 
thore  are  also  hands  and  eyes,  trained  by  an  experience  Ij  knowledge  for  our  reasoning  and  knowing  powers — so  ®d  several  years  ago.  I  will  enlarge  it  to  72  pages  of  in 
and  practice  of  many  years — ih're,  also,  is  a  brain  for  !  surel/do  we  believe  that  he  has  created  objects  for  our  prc.-icnt  size ;  retnining  its  present  rlose  print.  I  will 
the  mind  te  think  with,  nerves  to  carry  the  sensation,  j!  religious  powers  to  hope  for,  to  believe  in,  and  to  rever-  |  then  give  a  list  of  all  onr  societies,  nieeliiighouiei. 
muscles  to  contract  or-dilele — yet,  alas,  all  is  rigid,  stiflT,  j.  ence ; — and  established  iminuinbly  a  righteousness,  with  ^  churches,  etc.,  in  North  America;  with  such  informaiion. 
and  motionless!  No  speaking  voice,  no  perceiving  eye,  |{  which  our  knowledge  of  right  may  accord,  so  far  as  it  :  •••  regard  to  their  condition  and  prospects  as  I  may  bs 
no  listening  ear,  no  busy  working  fingers  are  there:  !  is  naturally  and  properly  exercised.  All  things  else  aWe  to  collect,  and  get  into  the  pamphlet.  It  will  pro- 
but  all  is  hushed,  and  still,  and  meaningless,  for  draf/i  is ; I  may  change — iiiaiiy  imaginings  may  be  unreal — the  l'®hly  lake  two  years  to  approach  pretty  near  to  tbs 
there !  The  mind  has  escaped  in  the  sleep  of  death,  ij  doctrines  of  men  may  be  false;  but  this  faith,  this  hope,  ;  ®ru  anxious,  therefore  t  >  begin  nextyrsr, 

and  the  instruments  by  which  it  labored  are  useless  and  this  object  of  reverence,  this  rule  of  right,  given  for  the  '  *®  ®*  *®  S®*  ®®*  ®®‘^  complete  Register  for  the 

neglected — the  life  hasdeparted,  or  became  extinct,  and  :  gratification  of  our  spiritual  natures,  are  as  durable  as  I  year  1845.  .After  that,  eveiy  five  years  a  similar  full 

what  was  the  animal  portion  of  our  nature,  is  but  a  cu-  i  eternity,  as  uiicItangiHgas  truth,  as  real  as  Jehovah  him-  ,  statement  should  be  piibli.shed.  We  need  it  sadly.  It 

riously  elaborated  and  moulded  mass  of  earth,  and  min-  j  self!  i  ^  a  shame  that  we  have  not  had  it  earlier, 

eral,  aud  fluids,  and  gases !  Soon  will  the  once  active  i  Explore  nature’s  ample  volume,  and  you  never  will  l!  The  plan  I  propose  is  this.  I  must  have  all  my  iral^ 

frame,  mingle  again  with  the  elenaents  of  which  it  is  '  find  one  fact  in  discordance  with,  or  contradiction  ot  n«ls  i*'®  fir***  ®f  J“«®-»«y  •>y ‘he  mtddh 

composed,  and  re-appear  in  various  forms— soon  will  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  conscience,  aud  charity  which  is  ®<^  May.  Let  every  preacher  iii  our  order,  on  the  firrt 
the  band,  which  so  quickly  forgot  the  cunning  it  had  welcome  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  when  that  spir-  ®[  April  incach  year,  draw  up  a  comprelienstrsand 
aoquired  by  the  labor  of  years,  crumble  into  undistin-  i,„ai  nature  is  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  animal  stelement  of  all  the  societies,  chnrcliw, 

gtiishable  dust,  or  evaporate  into  air,  to  go  through  mat-  faculties.  Examine  every  deduction  reason  can  derive  me®"®*^*®®®®*-  preachers,  etc.,  etc.,  within  ®"®  ' 


\  were  concerned,  because  tlteir  formation  and urganizetm 
were  not  made  known  in  our  periodicals.  There  liMtht 
grand  difficulty.  It  is,  indeed,  the  grand  difficulty  inill 
j  our  statistics.  Things  are  done  in  a  corner,  and  infor- 


slatcmerit  should  be  piibli.shed.  We  need  it  sadly.  It 
is  a  shame  that  we  have  not  had  it  earlier. 

The  plan  I  propose  is  this.  I  must  have  all  my  bhI^ 


brief  list  and  statement  of  all  the  societies,  chardiei. 


- ^ -  ^  -  -  - - -  Iliiai  iiniuiv  to  iiccu  iiwiii  aiio  aaviiiiiiivia  va  me  omiiiicii  .  ,  ,  .  •.%>  i  •  Lsasa^ 

gtiishable  dust,  or  evaporate  into  air,  to  go  through  mat-  facuhies.  Examine  every  deduction  reason  can  derive  '®e®‘'“«>‘0“»®*-  prenejers,  etc.,  etc.,  within  his  li  • 
tor's  various  changes ; -but  what  has  become  of  the  ,he  word  or  works  of  God,  fairly  interpreted ;  and  1  **‘^**’  nearest  Universalist 

•  ....  ^  .  I  wnsriaivAsa  irsiiA  ftti/l  urlHitinffia  nn  Ar  nAtOra  IM 


- o — ,  - . —  -  - -  w.  iruui  me  woru  ur  wuriis  ui  \jvuy  lairiT  iiiioriyruicu  i  fliiu  ..  ..  i  as-.  u  ik* 

Kfe  which  animated  this  now  inert  mass  ?— what  has  „„„  will  find  it  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  good  I  ^v'®'®"-  correctioris  and  additions,  on  or  be 
become  of  the  mind  which  willed  its  movements,  and  ftnh,  hope  and  charity  rightly  combined  and  fully  i  ®I^  April.  Let  each  Editor,  as  fast  as  he  ®®"-  . 

adapted  every  one  of  them  to  some  predevised  and  well  exercised.  And  with  nature  and  reason- with  the  fully  acc®®n‘9 him,  prepare  and  pobf*  a 
isuended,  rational  end  ?  developed  and  unperverted  spiritual  nature  of  man,  ®®‘«  «atcment  of  the  whole,  -"•!  P®'>l^  « 

These  are  questions  of  deeply  solemn  interest  to  each  goj  the  Gospel  in  full,  unclouded  harmony.  certainly  by  th®  1st  of  May.  'This,  will  IR 

Mid  every  one  of  ns,  in  whMe  bosom  is  implanted  a  A,  |j_  q,  uis‘*t'®l*  by  the  timp  I  need  them,.  As  rapKiy 

hrae  for  this  happy  eaistence,  and  a  longing  for  immor  _  ‘bey  reach  roe,  I  willwrrange  and  prepare 

IdKiy.  which  lea^  na  le  ahndder  at  Ihe  damp  ailence  of  Several  communicatioiM  and  oilier  arliclea  intended  prose — gel  out  my  proof  sheets  by  the  middle  i»^ 
tlafmae.  as  osu  CMMilese  nesting  place.  And  thoa|^  lor.  tbia  week,  were  nnavoitlably  crowded  out..  knjJ  aend  them  to  ihe.^ttors  and  othara  for  eoipMhpfe, 
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|Tort,  Clinton  county;  Samuel  Fnlieirand  William  Cat* 
j  to,  of  Vigo  county — (rery  indefinite  residence!)  Br, 
-  Casto  is  a  convert  from  the  Baptist  ministry,  in  which 
he  has  labored  about  20  years,  in  good  standing.  Mr. 


the  remainder  0  ■  S  •  l|  Yes,  yea, 'twas  the  drink  thatiny  mind  had  been  steeling,  I 

remark  here,  that  for  the  songs  I  am  not  entitled  to  any  |  Imemp’rance  had  seared  all  my  heart-fibres  o’er;  1 
indnlgence  in  the  way  of  criticism,  further  than  tlie  dif-  And  conscience  to  smother— to  hush  all  appealing — 


them  back,  and  publish  the  whole  ac- 1|  Trio.— Suns. 

*  br  September.  By  another  year,  j|  Yes,  we  who  now  eagerly  run  for  his  blessing, 

.ho held  back  the  first  year,  would  come  into  the  i  Or  nightly,  in  rapture,  recline  on  bis  knee; 
those  wnon  „„  nflTni  ,  P'®ce  of  caressing, 

measure,  and  I  could  give  the  world  an  account  of  Uni- 1 ,  Away  from  our  father,  how  oft  we  did  flee !  ,  -  -  _ 

rerMlisDi  that  would  show  thena  i«  unat  way  it  is  run-  ’Tvvas  drink — ’twasihe  drink — else  how  could  that  fomd  !  of  Oldtown,  McLean  county,  Illinois,  has  also 

nincdown”— which  would  exhibit  the  stufT  of  which  Its.,  father  I  lately  commenced  preaching.  These,  added  to  those 

..  M  pair  of  legs”  are  made  of !  A.  B.  G.  j  Have  treated  unkindly  his  children  and  wife  T  ^  named  a  few  weeks  since,  make  the  number  of  new 

- - -  - - -  “ttt  forgot  be  the  past,  and  now  dwell  we  much  rather  ,1  .u  •  .. 

ivaSHINGTONI.AN  songs — .AGAIN.  On  the  present,  the  happiest  time  of  our  life.  ;  -f,  ’  ,  , .  ®y  a  months 

n  .  b  I  In  I  [Trio,  Semi-Chorus  and  Chorus  as  before.]  about  16.  In  addition  to  these,  we  notice  J.  J.  Putnam, 

Agreeably  to  promise  of  week.  I  P'®«f  tJ;®  S'v®  |l  Solo.- Husband.  „  W.  G.  Cambridge,  of  Lowell.  Mass. 

Discussions.— Since  onr  last,  the  Star  in  the  West 
contains  notices  of  a  Discussion  in  Dayton,  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  with  Rev.  A.  B.  Green,  Canipbellite,  by 
Br.  Loring— another  to  take  place  in  Marysville,  Union 
county,  Ohio,  with  Mr.  Brown,  Campbellite,  by  Br. 
Darrow ;  and  another  in  Higginsport,  with  Riv.  M. 
Gardner,  “  a  Newlight  or  Christ-ian,”  by  Br.  Gilmer. 

New  Associatio.'i.— The  Wabash  Valley  Association 
was  organized  at  Perrysville,  Ind.,  last  June  4th.  It 
embraces  eight  counties  in  which  onr  cause  is  generally 
quite  prosperous — as,  indeed,  it  is  generally  throughout 
the  middle  Western  States,  where  Universalism  appears 
to  be  “  running  down”  a  little  faster  than  any  place  else. 

Universalism  appears  to  bo  gaining  ground  very  rap¬ 
idly  at  present  in  Richmond,  Va.  Almost  every  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Christian  Warrior  contains  an  account  of  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  church  in  that  place. 


jj'julifes  nre  apparent  to  almost  any  one.  But  for  the 
Glees  I  do  ask  indulgence.  The  words  must  be  ex¬ 
pressly  filled  I®  ill®  music,  and  every  line  must  be  care¬ 
fully  framed,  word  by  word,  so  as  to  allow  iis  being 
broken  up  and  sung  in  fragments  as  the  music  may  re¬ 
quire,  and  yet  repeat  no  parts  of  words,  and  form  some 
kind  of  sense.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  in  some 
esses,  to  throw  much  sentiment  into  the  words.  .All  I 
claim,  is,  that  what  there  is,  is  not  bad  in  tendency,  or 
offensive  to  an  nnperverted  taste.  A.  B.  G.  , 

Copied  from  the  Washingtoninn.  If  yX 

•  Bb.  Ali-er  The  following  lines  were  written  by  , 
request  of  some  friends  who  wished  to  have  a  favorite  ''  2d  V.) 
lively  chorus  attaehed  to  the  air  “  .Arubv’s  Daughter.”  i 
You  will  perceive  that  It  rejireseiits  a  reformed  brother  ,  3J  y\ 
and  his  family,  the  wife,  daughters,  sons  and  husband  nfi 
which,  each  classintiirii,  relate  tlieir  past  siiflerings  and  |  y  \ 
and  degrodation,  and  contrast  them  with  their  present  !  2d  V.) 
happy  condition.  This  forms  the  burden  of  eacli  verse,  j!  3(j  \\ 
so  far  as  the  air  is  concerned.  At  the  end  of  each  verse,  i| 
a  trio  ofother  voices,  (or,  it  may  be  a  single  voice.)  calls  ! 
on  the  singer  or  singers  of  the  verse  to  rejoice  with  jj 
them.  A  semi-chorus,  of  still  other  voices  (uol  including ,! 
the /ami/y)  call  on  a//  parents  and  children  to  rejoice  i' 
with  them,  also;  and  the  whole  terminates  with  the  full  >j 
chorus.  I  have  thought  that  this  explanation  of  the  de-  j  2d  V.) 
sign,  or  plot,  might  be  interesting  to  your  leaders ;  and !  3^  y’ \ 
that  the  song  itself  would  answer  to  fill  a  corner  of  your  j  2d  v!) 
excellent  paper.  If  you  Hiink  so  too,  it  is  at  your  ser- 1 1 
vice.  You  will  perceive  that  it  can  as  well  be  snng  j  3J  y_j 


I  drank,  till  I  raved  and  abused  yon  all  sore. 

But  thanks  be  to  Him,  who  hath  never  forsaken ! 

And  thanks  to  his  agents,  who  ne’er  gave  me  o’er — 
[Husband,  H'tfe,  Daughters,  and  Sons.J 
The  tetotal  pledge,  that  we  all  have  now  taken,  , 
We’ll  keep,  Washingtonians,  till  life  is  no  more  ! 
[Trio,  Semi-Chorus,  and  Chorus,  as  before.] 


TEMPERANCE  GLEE. 

Air — “  I  once  was  fond  of  a  social  glass." 

1st  V’oice.)  I  once  was  fond  of  a  witching  glass 
So  was  I.  (3d  V.)  So  was  I. 

It  made  the  fun  grow  forioiis  fast. 

But  yielded  no  true  pleasuie. 

The  wit  that  sparkled  o’er  the  wine. 
When  reason  came  was  nonsense  fine 
And  sad  was  the  job. 

And  all  aching  your^iob — 

Exactly  niy  case ! 

And  mine ! 

And  mine ! 
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A.  B.  G. 


1st.  V.) 


without  the  trio  and  choitis. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

Solo. —  The  Wtfe. 

Oh.  when  I  remember  the  sorrow  and  sadness,  j'  2d  y  \ 

Which  reign’d  in  the  hut  which  was  not  e’en  oitrj|3dV.') 

own —  ']  jgj  y  \ 

When  nighthad  no  solace,  and  day  brought  no  gladness,  ' 

For  husband,  and  father,  and  friend  we  had  none — 

Those  dark  clouds  of  woe,  are  to  this  scene  of  splendor, 

As  mklnighl’s  meridian  to  day’s  brightest  noon, — 

A  husbwd  reclaimed,  and  a  father  all  tender. 

And  friends  stniliiig  here  in  this  home  of  our  own ! 

TRIO. 

Oh,  then,  rejoice — rejoice. 

With  rapture  nigh  divine : 

Unite  with  ours,  your  voice ; 

Your  heart  with  ours  entwine. 


TRIO.  I 

Why  drink  ye  then,  if  you’d  be  gay,  I 

That  which  fills  you  soon  with  sorrow?  | 
Wisdom  says — “  Seek  joys  to-day,  | 

That  yield  no  stings  to-morrow.”  j 

I  lik’d  with  friends  my  nights  to  pass. 

So  did  I.  (1st  V.)  So  did  I. 

Nor  dreamed  that  with  the  social  glass. 

That  friendship  I  could  measure. 

But  wit  was  out  when  in  was  wine, 

I  trick’d,  when  drunk,  those  friends  of 
mine — 

All  friendship  was  o’er, 

For  they  punimell’d  me  sore — 
Exactly  my  case ! 

And  mine ! 

And  mine ! 


3d  V.) 
1st  V.) 
3d  V.) 


SEMI-CHORUS. 

And  fathers  and  mothers. 

And  sisters  and  brothers. 

Come,  join  in  our  social  glee ; 

To  temperance  turning, 

Be  ended  our  mourning,  * 

Let  all  of  118  merry  be. 

rULL-CHORDS. 

Yes,  we’ll  bo  merry — 

.  Wa’II  sing,  we’ll  sing  and  be  merry. 

Oh,  we’ll  be  merry — 

We’ll  sing,  we’ll  sing  and  be  merry. 

We’ll  sing,  we’ll  sing  and  be  merry. 

Trio. — Daughters. 

Ob,  sad  is  the  story  that  iiiem’ry’s  yet  telling! 

It  weighs  on  the  heart,  it  still  rings  in  the  ear. 

Like  tlie  chill  blast  that  howl’d  Tound  our  desolate 
dwelling — 

Cold  hunger  within,  when  no  succors  were  neat ! 
Our  nother— at  midnight — her  heart  almost  broken. 
How  often  she  .hushed  on  her  bosom  onr  sighs ! 
Well— well  may  she  cherish  that  pledge— dearest  token ! 
A  father  reformed  wipes  all  tears  from  our  eyes. 

.  TRIO. 

Oh,  then,  rejoice,  rejoice. 

With  rapture  nign  divine  ; 

Unite  with  ours  your  voice, 

Your  hearts  with  enrs  entwine. 

[The  Seaii-chorus,  and  full  chorus,  u  before.] 


RELIGIOUS  NOTICES. 

There  will  be  preaching  on  the  first  Sunday  inst.,  by  Br 
W.  H.  Rider  in  Canesersga  (Snllivan). 

There  will  be  preaching  on  the  second  Sunday  in  August 
by  Br.  MThitket  in  Taberg — Br.  Orosh  in  Clinton,  and 
Br.  H.  P.  STEViifs  in  this  city — Br.  Goss  in  Plattsburg. 

There  will  be  preaching  on  the  third  Sunday  in  August 
by  Br.  Whithet  in  Eaton ville. 

Br.  O.  Roberts  will  preach  in  Geneva  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  September. 

Kx»nmmi—Tk*  Suu  Sunday  School  Convention  aeetwin 
this  city  next  Wednesday.  Let  each  Sunday  School  ap¬ 
point  iu  delegate ;  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  attend.  We 
will  arrange  for  their  reception. 

Br.  Wm.  j.  Goss,  is  on  a  visit  to  his  parents  who  are 
living  in  Chazy,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.  Br.  Goss  while  there, 
will  be  able  to  supply  our  friends  with  preaching  in  that 


MARRIAGES. 


In  Colombia  Village,  January  10th,  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Whit¬ 
comb,  Mr.  David  Simo.vs,  of  Morristown,  to  Miss  Mart 
A  Whithet,  of  Poudara. 

In  Canton,  July  13ih,by  tbesame,Mr.  Daniel  N.  Barmss. 
of  Potsdam,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Berrt,  of  the  former  place, 
In  Canton,  June  33d,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Waggoner,  Mr. 
Hiram  A.  Rice,  of  Carthage,  Jefferson  county,  la  Miss 
Clarissa  Hodsein,  of  the  former  place. 


TRIO.  : 

W’hy  drink  ye  then,  if  you’d  be  gay,  j 

Why  make  en’mies  to  your  sorrow? 

Wisdom  says — “  Seek  friends  to  day. 

Who  will  be  friends  to  morrow.” 

I’ve  taken  now  the  tetotal  vow. 

So  have  I.  (2d  V.)  So  have  I. 

I’ve  joy,  and  mirth,  and  friends  enow, 

'  And  e’en  some  little  treasure. 

'•  1st  V.)  My  mind  is  clear — I  drink  no  wine,  ^ 

I  And  alienate  no  friend  of  mine —  * 

1 2d  V.)  Nor  early  nor  late 

I  Get  I  broken  my  pate, 

I  3d  V.)  As  was  once  my  case ! 

I  Isi  V.)  And  mine ! 

2d  V.)  And  mine ! 

TRIO. 

If  life  is  short,  we’U  make  it  gay — 

Banish  far  all  care  and  sorrow: 

The  joys  and  friends  we  have  to-day 
Shall  not  be  foes  to-morrow. 

RELIGIOUS  NEWS. 

I  Removals. — I  really  begin  to  fear  that  Millerism  is 
I  true — that  the  end  of  this  material  world  is  at  band, 
j  After  waiting  two  or  three  weeks,  there  are  no  reroovala 
I  of  Univcrsalist  preachers  noticed  in  our  periodicals! 

I  What  is  the  matter  ?  Are  we  to  have  a  crash  on  the  3d 
I  of  April  next?  Fortunately  we  have  a  letter,  making  up 
j  for  the  deficiency  in  the  papers.  Br.  H.  Van  Campen 

I  has  removed  from  Phenix  to  Mexico,  Oswego  county,  ji  which  have  no  hope,  from  the  consoling  assurauce,  that 
!  The  Luminary  is  requested  to  notice.  |  though  the  dust  must  miiwle  with  the  earth  as  it  was,  dwir 

„  IT  L  /■  .L  vir  .  •  v  .1.  '  spiritt  have  returned  to  G»d  who  gave  them.  T.  J.  W. 

I  Nfw  Preachers.— Hurrah,  for  the  West !  In  the  ®  w. 

matter  of  new  preachers  and  discussions  she  is  leading 
off  the  race  in  gallant  style.  In  Perry  svillo,  Indiana,  last 
J  une,  three  new  laborers  in  the  minntry  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  received  letters  of  fellowship— Dtniel  Vinea,  Frank- 


DEATHS. 

In  South  Canton.  June  17ih,  Miss  Harriet  Slkabetr 
Janes,  aged  II  years ;  and  July  1st.  just  two  weeks  there¬ 
after,  Mart  Isabelle  Janes,  aged  6  years.  Thus  in  a 
space  of  a  few  brief  davs,  have  two  young  buds  been  nipt  in 
their  innocence  and  tenderness,  and  been  carried  to  the  oark, 
cold  grave.  How  sad  and  depressing  the  thought!  May 
every  sorrowful  heart  be  comforted.  * 

In  Canton,  July  9th,  Mr.  —  Brioos,  aged  91  years.  The 
deceased  was  one  of  those  who  toiled  and  made  sacrifices 
for  liberty's  cause.— As  such  especially  will  we  honor  his 
name,  and  tread  with  sacred  reverence  around  his  grave. 

In  Cortland  ville,  March  31st,  HAMILTON  E,  yo-jngest  son 
of  Nathaniel  and  Matilda  Chapin,  in  the  4th  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  same  place,  April  3d,  Amaziah  B.,  eldest  son  of  the 
same,  aged  6  years.  The  fond  parents  mourn  not  as  those 


LETTERS  CONTAINING  REMITTANCES. 

B  B  B,  Alexander — P  M,  Ravenna,  (O)  for  H  T  B _ P 

|j  M.  l^MpoTL  (led)  fcr  G  J— J  A  Me  N,  Union,  for  J  W— 
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EVANGELICAL  MAGJ^ZINE  AND  GOSPEL  ADVOCATE. 


POETRY.  I 

For  the  Mai'esiae  and  Advocate.  | 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  SISTER.  i 

BT  O.  H.  CLARK.  | 

Farewell,  dear  girl,  thy  toila  are  o’er, 

Thy  transient  life  is  sped  ; 

We'll  see  thy  face  on  earth  no  more, 

Thoa  sleep’s!  among  the  dead. 

Mo  more  thy  prattling  voice  we’ll  hear. 

In  childish  mirth  and  glee ; 

But  o'er  thy  grave  we’ll  drop  a  tear 
In  sacred  memory. 

No  more  we’ll  see  those  sparkling  eyes, 

That  shone  so  brij^ht  and  clear ; 

Until  we  meet  thee  in  the  skies,  i 

Where  naught  can  cause  a  tear. 

No  more  can  sickness,  pain  or  grief 
Thy  tender  form  come  o'er ; 

From  sorrow,  too.  thou  iind'st  relief 
Upon  that  blissful  shore. 

We  would  not  call  thy  spirit  back,  ' 

Where  life  our  joys  impair, 

T^  short-iiv’d  patii  again  to  track  ; 

For  thou  art  happy  tliere. 

Then  fare  thee  well  ’till  we  shall  meet. 

Where  parting  ne'er  will  conae  ; 

Thy  happy  spirit  tlien  we’ll  greet 
In  that  eternal  Home. 

Olinton  Liberal  Institute. 

For  the  Sfaftcineand  Advocate. 

MORNING. 

What  a  variety  of  associations  cluster  around  this  in¬ 
teresting  portion  of  time.  How  many  scenes  of  beauty 
and  loveliness,  of  interest  and  usefulness,  of  sublimity 
and  devotion,  of  solemnity  and  grief,  have  transpired 
early  in  the  morning. 

Even  “  while  it  was  yet  dark”  ibe  Son  of  God,  the 
Safiour  of  the  world,  buisl  the  bands  of  death,  and  rose 
triumphant  from  the  tomb ;  thereby  jbecomlng  an  eat-, 
nest  or  6rst  fruit  of  tlie  resurrection  to  life  eternal  of  all 
iMman  intelligences — thus  bringing  life  and  immortality 
to  light.  Truly  here  is  a  subject  worthy  tho  meditation 
ef  many  a  morning  hour. 

And  what  better  season  can  we  find  for  calm  reflec- 
#en  and  instructive  meditation,  than  when  the  body  and 
■tied  are  refreshed  and  invigorated  witb  the  slumbers  of 
sight,  and  we  arise  iO  behold  the  light  of  the  king  of 
day.  If  our  minds  are  occupied  with  a  just  sense  of  the  i 
VMrcies  of  oui  heavenly  Father,  which  are  ever  new,  if 
we  realize  that  his  care  and  protection  have  preserved 
us  from  harm  during  the  helpless  hours  of  sleep,  no¬ 
thing  will  be  more  natural  than  for  us  to  indulge  in  such 
redections  as  will  give  us  a  foretaste  of  the  glorious  res 
nrrectinn  morn,  when  our  bodies  shall  arise  from  the 
aieep  of  death,  in  the  likeness  of  our  Saviour,  to  enter 
<he  courts  of  perfect  and  uninterrupted  bliss.  Oh  !  what 
a  delightful  and  interesting  seasm  is  morning ;  dearly 
do  I  love  its  calm  and  precious  moments.  Yes,  dearly 
do  I  love  to  ari.se  early,  and  when  ne  other  eyo  hut  that 
•f  Omniscience  is  on  me,  look  otK  on  the  delightful 
acenes  of  nature  with  which  I  am  surrounded,  and  hold 
communion  with  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  iliings, 
who  cauacth  both  the  darkness  and  the  light  to  praise 
him.  ■  A**’**”  M*’”’  D. 

JOHN  BULL  AND  BROTHER  JON.\TH.\N,.  .  | 

OR,  THE  COCKNEV  TOURIST. 

A  young  sprig  of  the  Londen  press  happened  about 
aiz  months  ago,  to  be  traveling  in  a  stage  coach  in  which 
a  raw  Vermont  yonth  was  also  a  passenger.  The 
young  boy  was  not  one  of  your  “  raal  cute”  fellnwg.  but 
a  shy,  diffident  stripling,  travelling  from  a  distant  school 
to  spend  his  vacation  itt  home.  To  tlie  Londoner,  he 
was  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  being  the  first  sample 
he  had  seen,  and  he  pesteied  the  hoy  with  qiiestiuiis 
touching  his  mode  of  life,  studies,  employment,’ etc., 
thinking  to  amuse  himself,  gather  items  for  his  journal, 
and  at  the  same  time  impress  the  other  passengers  with 
a  profound  idea  of  his  importance.  The  boy,  allhougb 
evidoaily  annoyed,  answered  politely,  and  displayed 
noon  of  the  cbarcteristics  of  Green  Mountain  yoiilbk: 
ao  the  Englishman  thought  that  he  could  boast  as  ^ 


pleased  with  impunity.  He  told  the  passengers  that  he 
haid  heard  much  of  Yankee  tricks,  and  Yankee  ahrewd-;! 
ness,  but  **  for  his  part,  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  in  ^ 
them  that  he  could  call  clever,  and  indeed  lie  wished 
very  much  to  be  made  the  subject  of  one  of  their  tricks,  >* 
for  if  they  could  fool  Atm,  he  could  then  believe  in 
what  he  had  heard  of  their  character.”  1 1 

This  hint  was  not  thrown  away  upon  young  Jona-  'I 
than.  He  thought  he  would  set  his  wits  to  work,  for  the 
honor  of”  down  east,”  and  soon  hit  upon  a  scheme. — 
He  had  heard  the  Englishman  inquire  the  direction, 
from  the  town  where  the  coach  was  to  stop,  to  a  resi¬ 
dence  some  five  miles  distant.  This  direction  happen- 
to  be  the  very  path  the  boy  was  to  take  home,  but  he 
said  nothing. 

The  coach  stopped.  Little  Jonathan  trotted  off  to¬ 
wards  home,  and  Johnny  Bull,  afler  having  deposited 
his  luggage  in  the  the  tavern,  soon  followed.  There 
was  a  Lunatic  Asylum  near  the  town  we  mentioned. 
Jonathan  told  every  soul  he  had  met  that  one  of  the 
m|dmen  had  escaped  and  was  coming  along  the  road, 
and  that  they  would  know  him  by  his  perpetually  in¬ 
quiring  fur  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown.  Not  contented 
with  this,  he  turned  aside  toevery  farm  house,  and  told  the 
inmates  iu  great  alarm,  that  a  madman  had  escaped  from 
the  asylum,  and  to  be  on  their  guard  against  a  man  who 
would  inquire  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown.  The 
thing  succeeded  t«  a  miracle.  Johnny  Bull  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced  fur  on  his  way,  before  he  perceived  a  man  plant 
himself  on  one  side  of  the  road,  brandishing  a  thick 
cudgel,  and  assuming  the  attitude  of  one  who  ezpect.i 
danger,  and  was  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last. 
Johnny  thought  it  was  singular,  but  nevertheless  put 
the  question : 

“Sir,  canyon  direct  me  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown?” 

“  Yes,  I  thought  you  was  the  man.  Now  look  here, 
stranger,  you  jast  conduct  yourself  respectfully,  and 
keep  your  own  side  of  tho  road,  for  if  you  come  near  me, 
I  swan  to  man  I’ll  smash  you.” 

Johnny's  eyes  opened,  and  his  mouth  too.  “  My 
dear  friend,  I  don’t  want  to  approach  you.  I  honly 
vish  to  know  vere  Mr.  Brown  lives.” 

“  Well,  now,  you  Just  follow  your  nose,  and  don’t 
molest  nobody,  you  tarnal  varmint.  You’d  better  go 
home,  and  get  on  your  waistcoat.” 

The  man,  who  seemed  in  a  hurry,  passed  on.  John¬ 
ny  gazed  after  him  an  iiislaiit.  quite  confounded,  and 
then  proceeded  on  his  way,  saying  to  himself,  “  Veil, 
upon  my  vord,  that  person's  conduct  was  werry  singu¬ 
lar!”  He  turned  offi  lo  a  firm  house.  A  woman  was 
sitting  at  the  door  aewing.  When  she  perceived 
him,  she  started  from  her  seat,  and  darting  in  at  the 
door,  held  it  for  an  instant,  while  she  returned  to  gaze 
at  the  airanger. 

”  Madam,  vill  you  be  so  kind  as  to  hinform  me  veth- 
er  I  ham  in  the  road  to  Mr,  Brnwn’.s  house  7” 

”I  thought  so!”  exclaimed  the  woman,  slamming 
the  doni  fast,  and  bolting  it,  and  the  next  minute  she 
was  seen  peeping  suspiciously  from  the  upper  window. 

“  Vot  is  the  matter,  madam  7  I  merely  van!  to  know” 

“  Oh,  go  away,  you  iinlortiiDale  wretch  !  Doji’tyoii 
auempt,lo  cut  any  of  your  tantrums  here.  Go  away  now, 
do — that’s  a  good  fellow !” 

The  woman  disappeared,  and  Johnny  paused  an  in¬ 
stant  hi  ascertain  if  tliere  was  any  thing  frightful  about 
him.  He  then  proceeded,  and  encountered  a  good 
hiiinoied  countryman,  coming  whistling  along  the  road. 

“  Pray  sir,”  said  Johnny,  “can  you  direct  me  to  Mr. 
Brown’s  7” 

The  thoughtless  countryman  had  forgotten  little  Jon¬ 
athan’s  warning,  but  when  he  heard  the  question,  it  re- 
I  ciirred  to  him,  and  without  saying  a.  word,  he  took  to 
his  heels  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  tumbled  over  a  log; 
blit  picking  himself  up  again,  he  took  into  the  woods, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

“  Veil,”  said  Johnny  to  himself,  “  this  is  certainly  wery 
hextraiirdinary !”  He  began  to  feel  strange  sensations, 
and  walked  on  for  halfa  mile,  riimina)ing  awfully  upon 
the  unaccoiinlahle  treatment  he  had  received. — Here  he 
met  another  traveller,  and  with  very  doubtful  feelings 


about  getting  an  answer  propounded  his 

The  stranger  paused  right  before  Johnny,  aad  bisk, 
seemed  to  be  ri.sing  on  his  head.  To  judge  from  L* 
looks,  his  feelings  must  have  been  like  those  of 
fascinated  by  a  rattle  snake.  Johnny  noticed  the  friA 
fill  appearance  of  the  stranger,  and  terror  now  took™ 
session  of  him.  He  imagined  something  dreadful^ 
going  to  occur,  and  forthwith  took  to  bit  heels  into^ 
woods. 

“  Bless  my  art,”  he  exclaimed  aloud,  “  vot  cenbeihe 
matter  with  the  people?  Vot  kiod  bf  a  country  n  | 
got  into!  Vy,  these  inhabitants  are  vild!  They 
Wallentinesand  Hinsons !  Hourang  hoiitangi !— gj— 
lar  vild  men  of  the  voods  !” 

He  was  now  completely  lost  in  a  thick  wood.  Whet 
he  found  ilie  road  again,  he  was  afraid  to  ask  any  more 
questions,  and  finally  got  hack  to  the  town,  when  the 
next  day  oiir  hero  visited  him  with,  “  Look  here  stranger 
Mr.  Brown’s  house  is  just  whore  it  was  yesterday- 
Wlien  you  see  him,  tell  him  what  you  think  ofYinkee 
tricks.” 


ROUSSEAU. 

One  ef  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  'avel 
was  John  J.  Rousseau.  This  man,  in  his  origin,  rae 
and  whole  career,  was  u  most  astonishing  man.  Tke 
son  of  an  humble  German  watch-maker,  who  passed  t 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  poverty  and  misery ;  at  one 
time  a  servant  in  a  family,  while,  although  notdisgnced 
by  Ilia  sitiialioii,  he  disgraced  himself  by  charging  upoa 
an  innocent  girl,  to  her  ruin,  the  theft  of  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon  which  he  had  purloined  himself;  at  another  time 
the  miserable  tenant  of  a  miserable  garret  in  Perk 
copying  music  for  a  subsistence  for  a  crown  a  day; Ik. 
iug  a  life  of  licentiousness  in  a  loose  sexual  conaeiioa 
with  one  to  whom  be  was  not  married  ;  and  potting  all 
the  children  she  had  by  him  from  the  moment  of  their 
birth  into  the  foundling  hospital;  disowned  them ai hit 
own  through  all  his  al\er  life ;  deprived  themofakosnl- 
edge  of  their  father,  and  leaving  them  dostitote  of  that 
natural  protection  to  which  they  were  entitled  fromoaa 
of  the  first  and  best  laws  of  nature ;  and  deserting  eves 
the  mother,  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  adulieroaily 
cohabited,  and  who  was  entitled  to  his  care,  daprifiag 
her  ill  her  old  age  of  protection ,  anirieavingher  to  the  ms- 
erable  mercies  of  a  cold,  censorious,  and  hcartleasworU 
by  the  voluntary  tenniimtion  of  his  own  existenecj^- 
.\iid  yet  this  man  was  the  great  expounder  ofJks  gioni 
and  social  principles  of  society.  He  was  aoiiaetitas  a 
writer  on  moral  philosophy  ;  he  was  disiingnislied  'at  a 
political  economist;  skilled  in  music  ;  a  good  botaabl; 
profound  in  many  sciences;  with  .t  mind  and  facuhia 
so  finely  attuned  to  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds, u  to 
make  his  writings  the  must  smooth  ami  delightfully  bar. 
niniiioiis  to  read  in  the  language  ;  he  was  without  a  ri¬ 
val  ill  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  has  lefi  behind  him 
a  name  and  a  fame  as  den'tiless  and  imperishable  aithe 
I  l.'ind  which  ho  so  fondly  loved  lo  call  his  own. 

And  yet,  this  is  but  comparative  fame  for  a  man  lika 
Rousseau  ;  for  whatever  subject  his  mind  dwelt  on,  or 
his  pen  touched,  he  ornamented  and  rendered  of  in¬ 
tense  interest.  And  with  a  mind  and  heart  overflowing 
with  emotions  that  could  not  brook  restraint,  bat  that 
bore  down  all  before  them,  like  the  overflowing  bora- 
ing  mountain — this  man  sets  out  as  a  teacher  and  re-or- 
ganizer  of  civil  society.  The  world  was  not  his  friend, 
nor  tlie  world’s  law  ;  and  therefore,  with  the  feeliaga 
which  he  possessed,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  deiiie 
to  see  society  return  to  the  priinative  social  compact. 
He  possessed  a  command  of  words  and  imagination, 
and  a  dialectic  scarcely  inferior  to  any  human  being  be 
fore  nr  since  his  day :  a  temper  burning  with  the  ntroag- 
I  est  and  most  varied  passions  that  centered  in  huniu 
^  breast;  a  power  of  sarcasm  blasting,  and  swiftly  bnrW 
I  as  the  thunderbolt ;  a  degree  of  irony  frightful  to  tb* 

,  timid  sense  to  contemplate  :  and  those  were  the  combi- 
;  nations  which  lie  wielded  with  the  power,  the  skill,  th* 
fervor,  and  the  perserverance  of  a  gigantic,  but  fallen 
.  j  angel,  struggling  lo  assail  the  better  and  brighter  regioon 
lloftbe  sky. — J,  Q.  Adams.  '  ‘ 


